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I.  MULTITECHNIQUE  STUDIES  OF  DAYTIME  AND  NIGHTTIME  EQUATORIAL 
IRREGULARITIES 

VHF  scintillation  measurements  performed  at  Huancayo,  Peru 
near  the  magnetic  equator  indicate  a weak  daytime  and  a strong 
nighttime  component.  The  level  of  daytime  scintillation  is 
typically  of  the  order  of  10  dB  at  40  MHz  and  1 dB  at  140  MHz. 
The  nighttime  component  of  scintillation,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  very  strong  and  often  attains  levels  in  excess  of  25  dB  at 
140  MHz  and  6-8  dB  at  1.5  GHz.  The  characteristics  of  iono- 
spheric irregularities  responsible  for  both  daytime  and  night- 
time scintillations  have  been  studied  by  mu  1 1 i t echn ique 
probing  of  the  irregularities. 

The  irregularities  responsible  for  daytime  scintillations 
have  been  explored  by  conducting  simultaneous  ionospheric 
sounding  and  oblique  VHF  radar  backscatter  experiments.  In 
the  following  section  1.1,  it  is  shown  that  plasma  density 
irregularities  in  the  electrojet  region  cause  VHF  scintil- 
lations during  the  day  near  the  magnetic  equator.  Simultan- 
eous presence  of  ESq  echoes  on  ionograms  and  VHF  radar  back- 
scatter establishes  the  excitation  of  type  2 electrojet 
irregularities  covering  scale  lengths  of  a few  meters  to 
several  kilometers. 

The  nighttime  irregularities  of  electron  density  causing 
intense  VHF-UHF  scintillations  have  been  studied  by  conducting 
a series  of  50  MHz  radar  backscatter  measurements  from  the 
Jicamarca  Radio  Observatory  of  the  Instituto  Geofisico  del  Peru 
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in  conjunction  with  a large  scale  ground  and  airborne  campaign 
to  study  scintillations.  The  equatorial  F-region  irregularity 
patches  that  arise  in  the  post-sunset  period  are  shown  to  con- 
tain irregularities  in  the  scale  length  range  of  a few  meters 
to  at  least  several  kilometers  having  east-west  dimensions  of 
several  hundred  kilometers  and  extending  to  altitudes  as  high 
as  1000  km.  Such  irregularity  patches  cause  saturated  UHF 
scintillations  and  intense  coherent  radar  backscatter  echoes. 
The  spatial  localization  of  irregularity  patches  and  their 
drift  is  discussed  in  Section  1.2.  The  lifetime  patches  con- 
taining kilometer  scale  irregularities  causing  VHF  scintil- 
lations are  examined  in  Section  1.3  in  relation  to  the  life- 
time of  patches  containing  3-m  irregularities  that  give  rise 
to  50  MHz  radar  backscatter. 
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1.1  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ELECTROJET  IRREGULARITIES  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  DAYTIME  VHF  SCINTILLATIONS* 


1.1.1  INTRODUCTION 

Scintillation  measurements  made  at  Huancayo,  Peru,  by 
using  41-  and  140-MHz  transmissions  of  ATS-6  indicate  that 
scintillation  is  almost  a regularly  occurring  phenonemon  during 
the  day  near  the  magnetic  equator.  The  level  of  daytime  scin- 
tillation is  typically  of  the  order  of  10  dB  at  41  MHz  and  1 dB 
at  140  MHz.  The  level  of  daytime  scintillation  is  indeed  very 
low  in  comparison  to  the  level  of  nighttime  equatorial  scintil- 
lation, which  often  shows  saturation  in  excess  of  25  dB  at 
140  MHz. 

In  view  of  the  much  lower  level  of  daytime  than  nighttime 
scintillation  the  characteristics  of  daytime  scintillation 
have  remained  unexplored,  whereas  equatorial  nighttime  scintil- 
lation caused  by  F region  irregularities  has  been  extensively 
studied  (Aarons,  1977,  and  references  therein).  In  the  equa- 
torial ionosphere  during  daytime  the  electrojet  region  gener- 
ates plasma  density  irregularities;  these  may  be  associated 
with  the  observed  daytime  scintillations. 

The  nature  of  electron  density  irregularities  in  the 
equatorial  electrojet  has  been  extensively  explored,  experi- 
mentally by  the  radar  spectral  techniques  and  theoretically  in 
the  light  of  plasma  instability  mechanisms  (Farley,  1974,  and 
references  therein).  These  studies  reveal  the  existence  of 

Basu,  S.,  J.  Aarons,  B.B.  Balsley,  J.  Geophys.  Res.,  82,5262,1977 
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two  distinct  types  of  electrojet  irregularities,  namely,  types 
1 and  2.  Type  1 irregularities  are  considered  to  be  generated 
by  a modified  two-stream  instability  mechanism  when  the  elec- 
tron drift  velocity  relative  to  the  ions  exceeds  the  ion 
acoustic  velocity  of  about  360  m/s.  Type  2 irregularities, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  generated  by  the  gradient  drift  insta- 
bility mechanism  when  the  electron  drift  velocity  exceeds  a 
velocity  of  about  30  m/s  in  a region  of  steep  density  gradient 
(Farley  and  Balsley,  1973;  Balsley  et  al.,  1976). 

The  present  paper  attempts  a study  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  electrojet  irregularities  and  is  based  on  VHF  scintil- 
lation measurements  and  ionograms  obtained  at  Huancayo,  Peru, 
as  well  as  on  concurrent  oblique  VHF  radar  measurements  made 
at  the  nearby  Jicamarca  Radar  Observatory.  These  different 
measurements  examined  a common  E region  scattering  volume  near 
the  Huancayo  site.  It  is  known  that  scintillations  arise  from 
irregularities  with  scale  sizes  of  the  order  of  the  Fresnel 
radius  (Az)  2,  where  A is  the  exploring  wavelength  and  z is  the 
distance  between  the  observer  and  the  irregularities.  For 
ATS-6  observations  from  Huancayo  and  Fresnel  dimensions  at  41 
and  140  MHz  with  110-km  slant  range  of  the  electrojet  region 
corresponded  to  approximately  1 and  0.5  km,  respectively.  The 
study  of  E s ^ on  ionograms  obtained  simultaneously  at  Huancayo 
provided  information  on  30-  to  80-m  irregularity  wavelengths, 
whereas  50-MHz  oblique  radar  backscatter  measurements  used  in 
the  work  revealed  the  existing  types  of  irregularities  at  the 
3-m  wavelength.  This  study  therefore  covers  the  wide  range  of 
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irregularity  scale  sizes  from  a few  meters  to  about  1 km  in 
the  equatorial  electrojet. 


1.1.2  OBSERVATIONS 

Scintillation  measurements  were  made  at  Huancayo,  Peru 
(latitude,  11.96°S;  longitude,  75.34°W;  dip  latitude,  0.6°N), 
by  receiving  41-  and  140-MHz  transmissions  of  the  ATS  6 satel- 
lite. During  the  period  of  study  the  subionospheric  location 
(11.7°S,  75.7°W)  of  the  scintillation  measurements,  referred 
to  100-km  height,  was  situated  only  50  km  away  from  the 
Huancayo  site.  A 30-ft  (9-m)  paraboloid  was  employed  to  re- 
ceive 140-MHz  signals  from  the  satellite,  whereas  a yagi 
antenna  system  was  used  for  41  MHz.  The  signals  were  ampli- 
fied in  low  noise  receiving  systems,  and  the  detected  signals 
were  recorded  on  strip  chart  recorders.  The  amplitude  fluctu- 
ations of  the  recorded  signal  were  scaled  every  15  min  to 
determine  the  scintillation  index  SI  by  following  the  procedure 
outlined  by  Whitney  (1974). 

The  50-MHz  radar  spectral  data  on  electrojet  irregular- 
ities were  simultaneously  obtained  at  the  Jicamarca  Radio  Ob- 
servatory. The  technique  of  radar  spectral  measurements  has 
been  discussed  in  detail  by  Balsley  and  Farley  (1973).  The 
radar  antenna  was  oriented  eastward  so  that  the  E region 
scattering  volume  was  approximately  over  the  Huancayo  station. 
In  addition  to  the  radar  and  scintillation  measurements,  iono- 
grams  were  obtained  simultaneously  at  Huancayo.  The  confi^- 
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urations  of  scintillation,  radar  and  ionosonde  measurements 
were  such  that  there  measurements  explored  a roughly  common 
ionospheric  volume  at  E region  height. 

1.1.3  COMPARISON  BE HVEEN  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  SCINTILLATIONS  AND 
VHF  RADAR  ECHOES 

Figure  1.1.1  indicates  a comparison  of  the  time  intervals 
during  which  the  VHF  radar  echoes  and  scintillations  at  41  and 
140  MHz  were  observed.  The  first  four  bar  diagrams  in  Figure 
1.1.1,  corresponding  to  the  period  February  1-8,  1974,  indicate  a 
comparison  between  the  radar  echoes  and  140-MHz  scintillation 
activity.  The  unshaded  diagrams  correspond  to  the  radar 
echoes,  and  the  hatched  ones  denote  140-MHz  scintillation 
activity.  It  may  be  observed  that  scintillations  are  present 
only  when  the  radar  is  able  to  detect  electrojet  irregularities. 
It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  recorded  level  of  140-MHz 
scintillation  was  low,  varying  between  0.8  and  1.5  dB.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  on  February  4 the  electrojet 
irregularities  are  absent  during  the  morning  period,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  radar  measurements;  scintillations  are  also  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  In  the  afternoon  period  the  radar 
showed  the  presence  of  weak  electrojet  irregularities  without 
any  corresponding  scintillation  activity  at  140  MHz.  These 
weak  irregularities  probably  generated  a level  of  scintillation 
below  the  detectable  limit  of  140-MHz  scintillation  measure- 
ments. Since  for  a given  electron  density  deviation  AN  the 
level  of  scintillation  at  a lower  frequency  is  higher,  the  use 
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of  a low  frequency,  such  as  41  MHz,  during  the  period  will 
probably  indicate  the  presence  of  scintillation.  As  was  men- 
tioned earlier,  our  observations  indicate  that  during  the  day- 
time a typical  scintillation  level  of  only  1 dB  at  140  MHz 
corresponds  to  about  10  dB  at  41  MHz.  A close  examination  of 
the  times  of  onset  and  decay  of  140-MHz  scintillation  activity 
with  respect  to  radar  echoes  indicates  that  the  scintillation 
activity  at  140  MHz  occurs  slightly  after  the  radar  echoes  are 
observed  and  that  scintillations  also  cease  prior  to  the  decay 
of  radar  echoes.  The  weak  irregularities  during  the  onset  and 
decay  of  the  electrojet  do  not  generate  measurable  scintilla- 
tion at  140  MHz.  Unfortunately,  scintillation  measurements  at 


41  MHz  were  not  available  on  these  days. 

Scintillations  at  140  MHz  observed  on  February  1,  immedi- 


ately before  2000  LT  without  any  associated  radar  echo  are 
attributed  to  the  postsunset  F region  irregularities.  On  this 
day  the  nighttime  scintillations  started  at  1945  LT  and  con- 
tinued until  0445  LT  on  the  next  day. 

Between  February  18  and  March  5,  1975,  scintillation 
measurements  could  be  made  at  the  lower  frequency  of  41  MHz 
(shown  as  black  bars  in  Fig.  1.1.1),  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
time  synchronism  between  the  radar  echoes  and  the  scintillation 
is  excellent.  The  weakest  irregularity  amplitudes  detectable 
with  the  radar  give  rise  to  immediate  scintillation  effects  at 
the  lower  frequency.  The  comparative  study  of  radar  echoes 
and  VHF  scintillation  illustrated  by  Figure  1.1.1  indicates  that 


daytime  scintillation  is  related  to  the  electrojet  irregularities 


and  that  the  irregularities  with  wavelengths  of  the  order  of  1 
km  (corresponding  to  the  Fresnel  radius)  as  explored  by  scin- 
tillation measurements  coexist  with  the  short -wavel ength  (3  m) 
irregularities  detected  by  the  50-MHz  radar. 


1.1.4  COMPARISON  OF  SCINTILLATION,  RADAR  ECHOES,  AND  E 


We  shall  next  illustrate  the  behavior  of  q-type  sporadic 
E (E  ) echoes  on  February  20  in  relation  to  the  41-MHz  scin- 
tillation and  to  the  VHF  radar  echoes.  The  data  in  the  upper 
section  of  Fig.  1.1.2  show  that  both  the  scintillation  activity 
and  the  radar  echo  ceased  at  about  1820  LT.  A more  detailed 
study  of  the  radar  echo  indicates  that  type  2 electrojet  irreg- 
ularities were  present  between  1800  and  1815  LT  but  disappeared 
at  about  1820  LT.  The  bottom  section  of  this  figure  shows  the 
ionogram  sequence  between  1800  and  1830  LT.  The  presence  of 

E echoes  in  the  first  two  frames  may  be  observed,  but  in 
sq 

the  final  frame,  obtained  at  1830  LT,  E is  found  to  disappear. 

Such  a correlation  between  these  events  has  been  found  to  exist 

on  other  days.  The  comparisons  show  that  VHF  scintillation, 

type  2 radar  echo,  and  E echoes  appear  and  disappear  together. 

sq 

An  extensive  study  showing  the  close  relationship  between  the 
E echoes  and  type  2 radar  echoes  has  recently  been  carried 
out  (Balsley  et  al . , 1976). 

Our  results  show  that  daytime  VHF  scintillations  occur 
essentially  simultaneously  with  these  two  ionospheric  features. 
This  establishes  that  3-m  type  2 irregularities  are  synchronized 
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with  the  appearance  of  irregularities  at  30-  to  80-m  wave- 
lengths as  viewed  by  the  E signature  on  ionograms  as  well  as 
kilometer-sized  irregularities  which  cause  41-MHz  scintilla- 
tions. Thus  this  correlative  study  indicates  that  gradient 
drift  irregularities  cover  about  a 3-decade  range  in  wavelength. 

.1.5  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCINTILLATIONS  AND  EVOLUTION  OF  TYPE  1 AND 
TYPE  2 IRREGULARITIES 

The  radar  observations  provide  information  on  the  nature 
of  electrojet  irregularities  observed  at  50  MHz.  Balsley  et 
al  . (1976)  have  found  that  both  type  1 and  2 are  equally  im- 

portant in  giving  50-MHz  radar  backscatter  echoes,  whereas 
at  frequencies  higher/lower  than  50  MHz,  type  1/type  2 irreg- 
ularities tend  to  predominate.  The  50-MHz  radar  observations 
discussed  herein  outline  the  time  evolution  of  type  1 and  type 
2 irregularities  and  also  classify  the  strength  of  either  type 
of  echo  simply  as  being  weak  or  strong.  Fig.  1.1.3  shows  the 
time  variation  of  scintillation  index  SI  at  140  MHz  and  the 
evolution  of  type  1 and  type  2 irregularities  as  observed  by 
the  50-MHz  radar  on  February  2,  1975.  The  levels  of  1 and  2 
marked  on  the  radar  plots  represent  the  presence  of  weak  or 
strong  type  2 irregularities,  respectively,  whereas  levels  3 
and  4 correspond  to  weak  or  strong  type  1 irregularities,  re- 
spectively. On  February  2 the  140-MHz  scintillation  becomes 
discernible  at  0915  LT , when  the  radar  echo  reveals  the  pre- 
sence of  strong  type  2 and  weak  type  1 echo.  At  12;  'i  LT , when 
the  radar  echo  indicates  the  cessation  of  type  1 irregularities 
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and  the  presence  of  type  2 irregularities  only,  the  scintilla- 
tion index  does  not  show  any  change.  This  signifies  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  type  1 irregularities  does  not  intro- 
duce any  marked  variation  of  the  scintillation  level,  indicating 
thereby  that  the  presence  of  type  1 irregularities  is  not 
required  for  VHF  scintillation  activity  and  that  the  scintil- 
lation activity  is  probably  related  to  type  2 irregularities. 

The  evolution  of  41-MHz  scintillations  and  radar  echoes 
from  electrojet  irregularities  observed  on  March  9,  1975,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.1.4.  The  radar  observations  were  limited  to  the 
time  interval  between  0800  and  1520  LT . It  may  be  noted  that 
prior  to  0850  LT , when  only  type  2 irregularities  were  present, 
the  scintillation  index  at  41  MHz  remained  at  a level  of  about 
50%.  However,  after  this  time,  when  type  1 irregularities  be- 
came discernible,  the  SI  level  at  41  MHz  registered  an  increase 
to  a level  of  approximately  60%.  A drop  of  the  SI  level  from 
40%  to  25%  immediately  after  1330  LT  may  be  noted  when  type  1 
activity  ceased.  On  the  basis  of  mu  1 1 i frequency  radar 
measurement,  Balsley  et  al.  (1976)  have  concluded  that  the 
electrojet  irregularities  at  long  wavelengths  (^40m)  giving 
rise  to  backscatter  echoes  at  frequencies  of  about  4 MHz  are 
very  strongly  dominated  by  the  type  2 irregularities.  It 
seems  that  the  observed  increase  on  scintillation  with  the 
appearance  of  type  1 activity  is  probably  related  to  a 
strengthening  of  type  2 irregularities. 

During  the  development  phase  of  VHF  scintillations  a 
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scintillation  index  of  about  50%  at  41  MHz  typically  corresponds 
to  strong  type  2 echoes  at  meter  wavelengths.  This  may  be 
observed  in  March  9 data  during  0815-0845  LT,  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1.1.4.  The  SI  value  of  50%  corresponds  to  the  theory  based 
S4  index  of  about  0.25  (Whitney,  1974).  A knowledge  of  the  S4 
index  allows  us  to  compute  the  electron  density  deviation  in 
the  irregularities  if  realistic  assumptions  can  be  made  re- 
garding the  irregularity  layer  thickness  L,  slant  range  z,  and 
irregularity  power  spectrum.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the 
slant  range  of  the  electrojet  region  to  Huancayo  for  ATS-6 
observations  during  the  period  was  about  110  km.  The  thick- 
ness (L)  of  this  layer,  over  which  the  irregularities  are 
assumed  to  be  distributed  undiminished  in  magnitude,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  5 km. 

The  assumption  regarding  the  irregularity  power  spectrum 
has  been  based  on  a series  of  experimental  and  theoretical 
results.  The  rocket  experiments  of  Prakash  et  al.  (1970), 
made  at  Thumb a , India,  indicate  that  the  wavenumber  (k)  spec- 
trum of  irregularities  with  wavelengths  of  1-15  m in  the  night- 

-3+1 

time  equatorial  E region  may  be  represented  as  k . Ott  and 

Farley  (1974)  showed  from  dimensional  considerations  that  the 

spectral  index  of  irregularities  averaged  over  all  k space 

_ 3 

should  be  at  least  k . These  results,  based  on  rocket  exper- 
iments and  dimensional  considerations,  were  found  to  be  in 
agreement  with  the  numerical  studies  of  type  2 electrojet 
irregularities  (McDonald  et  al.,  1975).  On  the  basis  of  the 
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above  results  we  have  assumed  a k spectrum  for  the  irregu- 
larities with  an  outer  scale  dimension  of  2 km.  The  choice  of 
an  outer  scale  dimension  of  2 km  is  based  on  the  theoretical 
work  of  Rognlien  and  Weinstock  (1975),  who  showed  that  elec- 
trojet irregularities  with  scale  lengths  in  the  kilometer 
range  can  be  postulated  under  daytime  conditions  when  the  scale 
length  of  the  zero-order  density  gradient  is  typically  about 
6 km.  By  the  use  of  Rufenach's  (1975)  equation  relating  scin- 
tillation index  to  electron  density  deviation  of  power  law 
type  irregularities  we  find  that  the  S4  index  of  0.25  at 

41  MHz  is  obtained  when  the  electron  density  deviation  of  the 

9 - 3 

irregularities  is  AN  = 6x10  m . This  corresponds  to  an 

irregularity  amplitude  of  6%  for  an  ambient  ionization  density 
11  - 3 

of  10  m The  irregularity  amplitudes  need  to  be  increased 

by  a factor  of  5 to  cause  an  equivalent  level  of  scintillation 
(S4  = 0.25)  at  140  MHz.  Thus  the  scintillation  measurements 
at  41  MHz,  compared  to  those  at  140  MHz,  are  more  sensitive 
detectors  of  irregularities,  as  was  discussed  earlier  in  con- 
nection with  Figure  1.1.1. 

Our  computations  of  irregularity  amplitudes  based  on  VHF 
scintillation  measurements  indicate  that  when  the  rms  irregu- 
larity amplitude  in  the  kilometer  wavelength  range  is  found  to 
be  approximately  4%,  the  50-MHz  radar  is  able  to  detect  simul- 
taneously the  presence  of  type  2 irregularities.  The  highest 
level  of  S4  index  at  41  MHz  during  the  daytime  is  found  to  be 

of  the  order  of  0.5.  Such  a level  of  scintillation  corres- 

10  - 3 

ponds  to  an  electron  density  deviation  AN  = 1.6x10  m with 


'I. 
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the  above  assumed  parameters.  This  value  corresponds  to  rms 
irregularity  amplitudes  of  16%  for  an  ambient  ionization  den- 
sity of  10^  m Thus  the  observed  range  of  daytime  scintil- 

lations at  41  MHz  is  consistent  with  irregularity  ampltiudes 
of  about  5-15%. 


1.1.6  CONCLUSIONS 


The  study  reveals  that  daytime  VHF  scintillations  are 


generated  when  E echoes  appear  on  ionograms  and  when  the  50- 


MHz  radar  detects  type  2 electrojet  irregularities.  Since  VLF 
scintillations  are  sensitive  to  k i 1 ome t er- s i zed  irregularities 


E monitors  30-  to  80-m  irregularities,  and  the  50-MHz  radar 


detects  3-m  wavelength  irregularities,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  type  2 irregularities  covering  the  wavelength  range  of  a 
few  meters  to  a few  kilometers  coexist.  We  have  also  found 
that  during  periods  when  the  radar  does  not  detect  any  elec- 


trojet irregularity,  neither  E nor  VHF  scintillation  is 


observed . 

We  have  shown  that  when  type  2 meter  wave  irregularities 
and  VHF  scintillations  are  simultaneously  observed,  irregular 


ity  amplitudes  ranging  between  5%  and  15%  (ambient  ionization 


11-3 

density  of  10  m ) at  kilometer  wavelengths  are  obtained. 
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FIGURES 


Fig.  1.1.1.  Comparison  of  scintillation  activity  at  41  and 
140  MHz  with  50-MHz  radar  echoes  from  electro- 
jet  irregularities.  The  breaks  in  the  diagrams 
signify  absence  of  data. 

Fig.  1.1.2.  Decay  of  41-MHz  scintillation  activity,  50-MHz 
radar  echoes,  and  ESq  on  Huancayo  ionograms. 
Note  the  time  synchronism  between  the  dis- 
appearance of  ESq  at  1830  LT  and  the  decay  of 
scintillation  activity  and  50-MHz  radar  echoes 
at  1820  LT. 


Fig.  1.1.4.  Variation  of  the  scintillation  level  (SI%)  of 
41  MHz  with  the  strength  and  type  of  radar 
echoes.  The  various  levels  in  the  radar  plot 
have  been  described  in  Figure  3. 

| 


Fig.  1.1.3.  Variation  of  the  level  of  140-MHz  scintillation 
C S I % ) with  the  strength  and  type  of  radar 
echoes.  Levels  1 and  2 in  the  radar  plot 
signify  weak  and  strong  type  2 irregularities, 
respectively,  while  levels  3 and  4 denote  weak 
and  strong  type  1 irregularities. 
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1.2  THE  LOCALIZED  ORIGIN  OF  EQUATORIAL  F -REGION  IRREGULARITY  PATCHES 


1.2.1  INTRODUCTION 

Theoretical  studies,  computer  modeling,  and  experimental 
observations  through  radar  backscatter,  rocket  and  satellite 
in-situ  measurements  have  provided  a greater  insight  into  the 
formation  of  those  equatorial  irregularities  which  lead  to  deep 
scintillation  of  UHF  and  microwave  transmissions  through  the 
ionosphere  (see  review  by  Basu  and  Kelley,  1977  and  references 
therein) . The  picture  that  emerges  from  these  studies  points  to 
large-scale  irregularity  structures,  tilted  usually  to  the  west, 
having  an  E-W  dimension  of  up  to  several  hundred  kilometers, 
extending  to  altitudes  as  high  as  1000  km  and  containing  a 
Hierarchy  of  irregularity  scale  sizes  in  the  range  of  several 
tens  of  kilometers  to  a few  meters.  Such  irregularities  of 
ionization  are  thought  to  result  from  the  generation  of  large- 
scale  plasma  depletions  in  the  bottomside  ionosphere,  which 
rise  rapidly  upward  against  gravity,  like  "bubbles"  or  "plumes", 
into  the  topside  ionosphere. 

Scintillation  activity  in  a transionospheric  VHF/UHF 
communication  link  results  when  the  electron  density 
deviation  (AN)  of  irregularities  with  a scale  size  of  about 
a kilometer  is  sufficiently  large.  It  is  well-known  that 
at  night  in  the  equatorial  F-region  strong  irregularities  of 
, electron  density  with  different  scale  sizes  exist,  and  these 

irregularities  are  most  commonly  observed  to  have  a monotonic 


* Aarons,  J.,  J.  Buchau,  S.  Basu,  J,  Geophys.  Res, ,83,  1659,  1978. 
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power  law  spectrum  (McClure  and  Hanson,  1973;  Dyson  et  al., 
1974).  By  considering  the  above  irregularity  power  spectrum, 
Basu  and  Basu  (1976)  demonstrated  that  the  in-situ  AN 
measurements  are  compatible  with  the  simultaneous  ground- 
based  scintillation  observations  at  6 GHz.  In  view  of  the 
above  studies,  one  can  assume  the  co-existence  of  irregularities 
in  the  scale  size  range  of  several  tens  of  kilometers  to 
several  meters  although  the  in-situ  observations  referenced 
above  indicate  that  in  certain  (exceptional)  cases, 
irregularities  may  have  most  of  their  spectral  power  either 
above  or  below  a scale  size  of  the  order  of  one  kilometer. 

In  general,  then,  microwave  fadings  are  likely  to  be  associated 
with  the  plume  structure  seen  on  50  MHz  backscatter  as 
predicted  by  Woodman  and  LaHoz  (1976).  Under  those  backscatter 
conditions  when  the  plumes  do  not  extend  far  into  the  topside 
ionosphere  but  still  the  product  of  thickness  and  AN  is  large, 
microwave  fadings  may  also  result.  Most  of  the  theoretical 

studies  deal  with  the  generation  and  motion  of  the  small- 

scale  structures  within  a large  scale  bubble  or  patch 

(Woodman  and  LaHoz,  1976;  McClure  et  al . , 1977). 

In  this  paper  it  will  be  shown  that  the  generation  of  a large- 

* 

scale  bubble  can  be  very  localized  and  that  a bubble  can 
maintain  its  integrity  for  several  hours  during  its  eastward 
motion. 


1.2.2  Observations 


A.  Ground  Measurements 

A series  of  50  MHz  radar  backscatter  observations  from 
the  Jicamarca  Observatory  of  the  Instituto  Geofisico  del  Peru 
was  made  over  a period  of  two  weeks  in  conjunction  with  a 
large  scale  ground  and  airborne  campaign  to  study 
scintillations.  On  the  ground,  observations  were  made  of 
the  synchronous  satellite  beacon,  LES-9,  transmitting  at 
249  MHz,  from  two  different  sites.  Ancon  and  Huancayo, 
both  in  Peru  and  also  of  the  orbiting  Wideband  satellite 
transmissions  at  137  MHz  from  Huancayo.  Figure  1.2.1  shows 
the  geometry  and  geography  of  the  observations.  The  400 
km  sub-ionospheric  intersections  of  the  propagation  paths 
from  Ancon  and  Huancayo  to  LES-9  and  sub-ionospheric 
tracks  of  the  Wideband  transit  are  shown.  The  Jicamarca 
vertical  intersection  is  farthest  west  while  the  two 
oblique  paths  to  LES-9  are  to  the  east  of  Jicamarca.  If 
the  time  of  sunset  determined  the  timing  of  appearance  of 
irregularities  then  the  Huancayo  path  should  first  observe 
scintillations,  followed  by  Ancon  and  finally  Jicamarca 
would  record  backscatter  from  irregularities. 
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Figure  1.2.2  shows  the  results  of  simultaneous  radar  and 


r 
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scintillation  measurements  made  on  October  16-17,  1976. 

The  top  panel  shows  the  range-time-intensity  plot  of  50  MHz 
backscatter  obtained  at  Jicamarca.  Since  the  original  digital 
power  maps  (Woodman  and  LaHoz,  1976)  are  difficult  to  reproduce 
we  have  redrawn  these  and  displayed  the  echo  intensity  at 
only  three  logarithmic  power  levels,  relative  to  the 
approximate  maximum  incoherent  scatter  level.  The  next  two 
panels  illustrate  the  time  variation  of  scintillation  index, 
SI(dB),  recorded  at  Ancon  and  Huancayo  on  propagation  paths 
to  L5S-9.  Comparing  the  three  panels,  we  find  that  the 
initial  appearance  of  backscatter  in  Jicamarca  radar  is 
followed  by  the  onset  of  scintillations  at  Ancon  and  finally 
at  Huancayo;  clearly  a localized  irregularity  patch  was 
generated  over  Jicamarca  or  to  the  west  of  it  and  has 
moved  eastwards.  This  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  usually 
justifiable  assumption  that  the  kilometer  sized  irregularities 
causing  scintillations  coexist  with  3m  irregularities 
giving  rise  to  50  MHz  backscatter.  Using  the  geometry  Of 
Figure  1.2.1  and  the  timing  of  the  onset  of  irregularities  we 
measure  an  average  eastward  drift  speed  of  the  irregularity 
structure  as  100  m/sec.  The  cross-correlation  analysis  of 
scintillation  data  acquired  at  Ancon  using  antennas  separated  by 
366  m in  the  E-W  direction  on  October  16-17,  1976,  also  provides 
an  average  eastward  drift  speed  of  116  m/sec.  This  is  in 
agreement  with  the  previously  reported  values  of  Woodman  (1972). 
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Combining  the  duration  of  the  scintillation  event  with  the 
observed  drift  speed,  the  patch  dimension  in  the  east-west 
direction  is  found  to  be  about  400  km.  The  correspondence 
between  the  radar  map  of  Jicamarca  and  scintillation  measure- 
ments at  Huancayo  with  a delay  of  90  minutes  indicates  that 
the  irregularity  structure  retained  its  integrity  between  the 
two  stations  for  at  least  lh  hours.  The  total  of  three 
hours  between  the  first  appearance  of  a plume  at  Jicamarca 
and  the  end  of  scintillation  at  Huancayo  indicate  that  the 
total  lifetime  of  the  irregularity  patch  may  be  at  least 
3 hours. 

On  October  16-17,  1976,  scintillations  of  the  137 
MHz  transmissions  from  the  orbiting  Wideband  satellite 
were  recorded  at  Huancayo  between  0320  to  0332  UT . In 
Figure  1.2.1  the  sub- ionospheric  tracks  of  the  satellite 
transit  referred  to  three  ionospheric  heights,  300,  400 
and  600  km  are  shown.  The  portion  of  the  track  marked 
by  the  solid  line  indicates  the  presence  of  scintillation 
while  the  dotted  line  indicates  the  absence  of  any 
scintillation.  Considering  the  400  km  track,  we 
find  that  scintillations  were  extant  between  66°W  to  72°W. 

If  we  assume  that  the  irregularity  structure  front 
(eastern  edge)  causing  the  onset  of  LES-9  scintillations 
at  Huancayo  had  reached  the  66°W  location  at  0320  UT,  a drift 
speed  of  160  m/sec  for  the  irregularity  patch  is  obtained. 
This  speed  is  considerably  higher  than  that  derived 
previously  for  the  patch  during  its  passage  from  Ancon  and 
Huancayo.  From  Figure  1.2.1,  we  find  that  in  view  of  the  low 
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elevation  angle  of  the  transit,  the  sub - ionospher i c tracks 
for  the  three  altitudes  are  considerably  displaced.  This 
poses  problems  in  locating  the  irregularity  structure  and 
deriving  the  drift  speed.  For  example,  if  we  consider  the 
300  km  track,  a drift  speed  of  110  m/sec,  more  in  accord 
with  the  previously  derived  drift  speed,  may  be  obtained. 

The  latitudinal  extent  of  the  track  exhibiting  scintillations 
is  found  to  be  about  20°.  Owing  to  the  low  elevation  angle 
of  the  satellite,  there  exists  the  possibility  of  the 
satellite  encountering  discrete  irregularity  patches  and, 
hence,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a definite  conclusion 
regarding  the  latitudinal  extent  of  a single  patch. 

B.  Airborne  Measurements 

Two  aircraft  were  used  to  observe  scintillations  from 
LES-9,  one  from  the  Air  Force  Avionics  Laboratory  (AFAL)  and  the 
other  from  the  Air  Force  Geophysics  Laboratory  (AFGL) . The 
subionospheric  flight  paths  of  the  AFAL  and  AFGL  aircraft 
are  shown  in  the  top  panel  of  Figure  1.2.3.  The  heavy  lined 
portions  of  the  track  signify  the  presence  of  scintillations 
in  excess  of  12  dB,  the  moderately  heavy  lines  indicate 
6-8  dB  scintillations  while  the  thin  lines  represent  the 
absence  of  any  scintillations.  In  the  bottom  panel  of  the 
diagram,  we  show  the  time  variation  of  scintillation  as 
recorded  by  the  AFGL  aircraft.  The  aircraft  flew  on  parallel 
paths  such  that  the  initial  portions  of  either  subionospheric 
track  were  inclined  at  about  10°  to  the  east  of  the  magnetic 
meridian  while  the  later  portion  of  the  track  was  approximately 
in  the  magnetic  east-west  direction.  From  the  bottom  panel 


as  well  as  the  flight  path  map,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  AFGL 
aircraft  encountered  two  scintillation  events,  the  initial 
event  being  in  excess  of  12  dB  and  the  later  event  having 
a level  of  about  8 dB.  The  sub  ionospheric  flight  map  of  the 
AFAL  aircraft  shows  that  it  also  encountered  one  strong  and 
one  weak  irregularity  patch.  The  propagation  path  from  the 
AFAL  aircraft  to  LES-9  seems  to  have  entered  the  eastern  edge  of 
a strong  irregularity  patch  at  0210  UT  and  emerged  from  it 
at  0306  UT.  Strong  scintillations  as  high  as  25  dB  were  recorded 
by  the  AFAL  aircraft  during  some  periods  between  0212  and  0303  UT . 
The  AFGL  aircraft  flying  to  the  east  of  the  AFAL  aircraft 
recorded  strong  scinti 1 latons  between  0248  and  0329  UT. 

If  we  consider  that  the  eastern  edge  of  the  strong  irregularity 
patch  initially  detected  by  the  AFAL  aircraft  at  0212  UT  drifted 
eastwards  to  the  subionospheric  location  of  the  AFGL  aircraft 
propagation  path  at  0248  UT,  then  an  eastward  drift  speed  of 
100  m/sec  is  obtained.  Further,  if  we  assume  that  the 
irregularity  patch  extended  southwards  all  the  way  to  the 
magnetic  equator  then  the  ends  of  the  first  scintillation 
event  recorded  by  both  aircraft  are  to  be  related  to  the 
passage  of  the  western  edge  of  the  patch.  Considering 
the  duration  of  the  scintillation  event  with  the  derived 
drift  speed,  an  east-west  patch  dimension  ranging  from 
250-300  km  is  obtained.  This  is  consistent  with  the  typical 
data  from  the  AE-C  satellite  presented  by  McClure  et  al.,  (1977). 
The  irregularity  patch  detected  by  the  AFGL  aircraft  was  located 
approximately  10°  north  and  4°  west  of  Jicamarca,  the  position 
of  which  is  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Irregularities  of  km 
scale  size  are  expected  to  be  field  aligned  and  these  field 
lines  pass  over  the  equator  at  altitudes  of  approximately 


600  km.  Considering  the  drift  speed  of  100  m/sec,  these 
field  lines  should  have  drifted  eastwards  to  the  Jicamarca 
meridian  at  about  0400  UT.  The  radar  map  obtained  at  Jicamarca 
does  not,  however,  exhibit  the  presence  of  any  3 m irregulariti 
at  this  time.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  absence  of  3 m 
irregularities  is  related  to  the  decay  of  the  patch  during 
its  passage  to  the  Jicamarca  meridian  or  the  irregularity 
power  spectrum  had  little  spectral  power  at  the  meter 
wavelength  end.  Comparison  of  irregularity  spectral  power 
at  km  and  meter  wavelengths  in  the  equatorial  ionosphere  is 
being  actively  pursued  (Woodman  and  Basu,  1977). 

Over  the  magnetic  east-west  portion  of  the  flight  paths 
weak  scintillations  were  recorded  by  both  aircraft.  The 
measurements  indicate  that  the  AFGL  aircraft  encountered  8 dB 
scintillation  levels  whereas  the  AFAL  aircraft  encountered 
6 dB  levels,  although  the  latter  path  was  closer  to  the 
magnetic  equator.  Since  the  two  aircraft  did  not  cross 
the  same  meridian  at  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  spatial  and  temporal  variation  and  make  comments 
on  the  latitude  variation  of  the  irregularity  strength. 

During  the  eastward  flight,  the  AFGL  and  AFAL  aircraft 
crossed  the  Jicamarca  meridian  at  0450  UT  and  0520  UT 
respectively  and  detected  about  6 dB  scintillations.  The 
Jicamarca  radar  did  not  detect  any  3 m irregularity  structure 
at  this  time.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  low 
level  of  scintillations  observed. 


The  initial  appearance  of  plumes  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night  at  the  westernmost  location  of  Jicamarca  as  observed 
on  October  16-17,  1976,  should  be  viewed  as  an  exception  rather 


than  the  rule.  In  general,  the  activity  on  a given  night 
starts  on  the  eastward  propagation  path  before  that  on  the  west. 
The  illustration  shown  in  Bandyopadhy ay  and  Aarons  (1970), 
indicates  that,  for  only  20%  of  the  time,  satellite 
scintillations  on  a westward  propagation  path  start  before 
an  eastward  propagation  path. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  we 
compare  simultaneous  radar  backscatter  and  scintillation 
measurements  made  on  October  17,  1973,  three  years 
earlier  than  the  present  set  of  observations.  The  bottom 
panel  of  Fig.  1.2.4  shows  that  on  this  night  radar  backscatter 
measurements  were  made  at  Jicamarca  (Woodman  and  LaHoz,  1976) 
and  simultaneous  scintillation  measurements  were  made  at 
Huancayo  with  the  137  MHz  transmissions  from  ATS-3  and  at  254 
MHz  using  LES-6.  The  s ub - i onosph er i c locations  of  ATS-3 
and  LES-6  referred  to  an  ionospheric  height  of  350  km  are 
indicated  in  the  diagram.  The  top  panel  shows  the  range- 
time-intensity  plots  of  3m  irregularity  structure  obtained 
with  the  50  MHz  radar  at  Jicamarca.  It  may  be  observed 
that  a thin  irregularity  structure  evolved  at  1925  LT 
persisting  until  about  2000  LT  when  a plume  structure 
developed.  The  second  panel  shows  the  development  of 

137  MHz  scintillation  at  Huancayo,  the  sub  - ionospheric 

0 

location  of  ATS-3  being  1.9  to  the  east  of  Jicamarca. 


It  may  be  noted  that  scintillations  on  ATS-3  developed 


is  found  that  scintillations  immediately  to  the  east  ot 
Jicamarca  occurred  after  the  development  of 


irregularity  structure  over  Jicamarca.  If  we  assume  that 
the  plume  structure  observed  over  Jicamarca  drifted 
eastwards  to  cause  the  sudden  increase  of  scintillation  on 
ATS- 3 , a drift  speed  of  116  m/sec  is  obtained.  If  we  now 
observe  the  third  panel  which  shows  the  development  of  254 
MHz  scintillation  on  LES-9,  the  sub- ionospheric  location 

being  far  to  the  east  with  a longitude  separation  of  4°16' 
from  Jicamarca,  we  find  that  the  onset  of  LES-6  scintillation 

occurred  slightly  earlier  than  ATS-3  scintillation  at  Huancayo. 
This  scintillation  structure  (marked  A in  Fig.  1.2.4)  observed 
on  the  LES-6  propagation  path  cannot  be  associated  with  the 
drifting  irregularity  structure  observed  over  Jicamarca,  but 
must  have  been  caused  by  an  independent  irregularity  structure 
developing  to  the  east  of  the  Huancayo  ATS-3  ray  path.  In  fact, 
the  second  scintillation  structure  observed  on  LES-6  propagation 
path  after  2100  LT  (marked  B in  Fig.  1.2.4)  could  be  associated 
with  the  plume  structure  at  Jicamarca  and  the  first  scintillation 
structure  on  ATS-3  if  we  assume  an  average  drift 
speed  of  about  130  m/sec.  Comparing  the 

set  of  observations  made  on  October  16-17,  1976,  discussed 
in  detail  above  with  the  set  obtained  nearly  3 years  earlier 
also  discussed  above,  we  conclude  that  on  certain  nights 
a single  irregularity  structure  may  evolve  and  while 
drifting  eastwards  may  cause  scintillations  to  occur  as  long 
as  it  persists  or  a series  of  irregularity  patches  may  evolve 
and  while  drifting  eastwards  may  give  rise  to  a series  of 
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scintillation  structures.  Thus  the  location  of  generation 
of  the  irregularities,  their  drift  and  their  lifetimes 
dictate  the  time  evolution  of  the  scintillations  observed 
at  a given  ground  station  in  the  equatorial  region. 

1.2.3  Discussions 

Our  results  indicate  that  intense  3 m irregularity  patches 
detected  by  the  radar  are  associated  with  strong  scintillation 
events.  Thus,  in  general,  the  km-sized  irregularities  are 
obtained  when  the  3 m irregularities  are  present  which  is,  of 
course,  predicted  by  the  theory.  Although  not  covered  in 
this  preliminary  report,  we  have  found  cases,  in  particular,  during 
the  post-midnight  period,  when  patches  containing  km-sized 
irregularities  were  obtained  without  any  associated  radar 
event.  It  seems  that  on  occasion  the  turbulent  energy 
fails  to  cascade  down  to  meter  scale  sizes.  We  expect  to  obtain 
more  information  in  this  regard  from  radar  and  scintillation 
measurements  performed  on  a common  ionospheric  volume 
during  Marchj  1977. 

We  have  shown  that  the  radar  backscatter  and  scintillation 
measurements  are  consistent  with  an  eastward  drift  speed  of 
irregularity  patches  at  about  100  m/sec.  The  scintillation 
observations  as  well  as  trans -equator ial  propagation 
experiments  indicate  that  irregularity  patches  can  move  past  a 
fixed  propagation  path  within  a few  tens  of  minutes  to  a 
maximum  of  100  minutes,  the  latter  figure  being  reported  by 
Rottger  (1976).  Combining  the  drift  speed  with  the  duration  of 
the  scintillation  event,  east-west  patch  dimensions  of  several 
hundred  kilometers  are  obtained.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
recently  published  in-situ  results  (McClure  et  al.,  1977). 
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We  have  shown  that  the  radar  map  corresponding  to  a single 
scintillation  patch  may  exhibit  considerable  structure.  The 
simple  scintillation  event  observed  on  October  16-17,  1976,  was 
associated  with  the  radar  event  showing  two  plumes  joined  by 
a thick  region  of  intense  irregularities  at  low  altitudes. 

The  generation  of  irregularity  patches  is  indeed  very 
localized  as  revealed  by  multistation  scintillation  measurements 
made  with  an  east-west  ionospheric  separation  as  small  as 
175  km.  The  lifetime  of  the  large  scale  irregularity  patches 
has  been  shown  to  be  at  least  several  hours. 

The  localized  nature  of  irregularity  formation  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  patch  indicate  that  very  large  scale 
global  patterns  of  winds  and  tides  cannot  be  used  to  determine 
the  physical  conditions  necessary  for  the  generation  of  the 
irregularities . 
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FIGURES 


Fig.  1.2.1.  Geometry  of  radar  backscatter  and  scintillation 
measurements  on  October  16-17,  1976.  The  ground 
locations  of  Jicamarca  (JI),  Ancon  (An)  and 
Huancayo  (Hu)  are  indicated.  The  subionospheric 
locations  (400  km)  of  LES-9  observations  from 
Ancon  and  Huancayo  between  0100  and  0500  UT  are 
shown.  The  subionospheric  tracks  of  the  Wideband 
satellite  between  0319  and  0332  UT  referred  to 
300,  400  and  600  km  are  also  shown. 


Fig.  1.2.2.  Temporal  variation  of  the  50  MHz  radar  back- 
scatter observed  at  Jicamarca  and  scintillation 
index,  SI(dB),  of  the  249  MHz  transmissions 
from  LES-9  satellite  recorded  at  Ancon  and 
Huancayo  on  October  16-17,  1976. 

Fig.  1.2.3.  Scintillation  measurements  of  the  249  MHz  trans- 
missions from  the  LES-9  satellite  made  on 
October  16-17,  1976  with  aircraft  flown  by  the 
Air  Force  Geophysics  Laboratory  (AFGL)  and  the 
Air  Force  Avionics  Laboratory (AFAL) . The  top 
panel  exhibits  the  subionospheric  (300  km) 
flight  paths  of  the  two  aircraft  and  the  bottom 
panel  shows  the  temporal  variation  of  scintil- 
lation index,  SI(dB),  recorded  by  the  AFGL 
aircraft . 

Fig.  1.2.4.  Comparison  of  the  50  MHz  radar  backscatter  map 
obtained  at  Jicamarca  on  October  17,  1973  and 
scintillation  measurements  made  at  Huancayo  with 
the  137  and  254  MHz  transmissions  from  ATS-3  and 
LES-9  satellites  respectively. 


1.3  ON  THE  CO-EXISTENCE  OF  KILOMETER-  AND  METER-SCALE 
IRREGULARITIES  IN  THE  NIGHTTIME  EQUATORIAL  F - REG  I ON 


The  detection  of  spread-F,  ionospheric  scintillations 
and  VHF  radar  backscatter  in  the  nighttime  equatorial  iono- 
sphere shows  that  irregularities  with  scale  lengths  as  large 
as  several  kilometers  and  as  small  as  a few  meters  may  arise 
in  the  equatorial  F-region.  In  view  of  its  importance  in 
communications  channel  modeling  as  well  as  the  development 
of  theories  of  irregularity  generation,  the  problem  of 
co-existence  of  irregularities  with  different  scale  lengths 
in  a common  ionospheric  volume  has  recently  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  workers. 

As  early  as  1970,  Farley  et  al.(1970)  stated  that  strong 
irregularities  observed  by  the  Jicamarca  radar  were  in 
general  associated  with  scintillations.  When  the  digital 
power  mapping  technique  became  available  (Woodman  and  La  Hoc,  1976) 
a preliminary  comparison  of  such  radar  maps  and  scintilla- 
tions during  Novemb er- Dec emb er , 1975  made  by  Basu  et  al . , (1977) 
indicated  that  plume-like  structures  on  the  maps  were 
associated  with  intense  scintillations  in  the  VHF  range  at 
a nearby  location. 

Using  the  Atmospheric  Explorer  satellite,  AE-C,  McClure 
et  al.,  (1977)  observed  that  large  scale  bubbles  of  depleted 
ion  concentration  in  the  nighttime  equatorial  F-region  are 
associated  with  small  scale  irregularities.  These  measurements 
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provided  the  incentive  for  a more  carefully  coordinated  equatorial 
irregularity  campaign  conducted  in  Peru  in  October,  1976.  During 
this  campaign,  simultaneous  VHF  radar  backscatter  and  ionospheric 


scintillation  measurements  were  made  near  the  magnetic  equator 
in  which  the  ionospheric  volume  explored  by  the  radar  and 
scintillation  experiments  had  a minimum  separation  of  nearly 
300  km.  The  analysis  of  results  obtained  on  one  night  when 
a single  plume  structure  was  observed  by  the  Jicamarca  radar 
showed  that  the  irregularity  patch  in  which  3-m  irregularities 
were  detected  by  the  50  MHz  radar  in  the  post-sunset  period 
drifted  eastwards  and  caused  onsets  of  scintillations  on  two 
propagation  paths  located  to  the  cast  of  Jicamarca  (Aarons 
et  al.,  1978).  This  result  implied  that  the  patch  contained 
both  3-m  and  km-scale  irregularities  which  caused  radar 
backscatter  and  scintillations  respectively  and  the  kilometer 
scale  irregularities  persisted  in  a patch  for  at  least  several 
hours  during  the  transit  of  the  patch  to  various  propagation 
paths  involved  in  the  scintillation  experiment.  Owing  to  the 
separations  encountered  it  was  not  possible  to  conclude  whether 
the  3-m  irregularities  persisted  in  the  patch  at  later  periods 
of  time  when  scintillations  were  detected. 
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In  course  of  the  above  campaign,  scintillation 
measurements  were  made  on  October  29,  1976,  with  the  ATS- 6 

satellite  when  the  propagation  path  of  the  satellite  to  the 
Huancayo  ground  station  intersected  the  ionospheric  height 
at  a point  where  the  radar  was  performing  backscatter 
measurements.  The  results  of  these  simultaneous  measurements 
over  a common  volume  discussed  by  Woodman  and  Basu  (197S) 
indicate  that  the  temporal  variations  of  3-m  and  kilometer 
scale  irregularities  were  identical  establishing  thereby  the 
co-existence  of  irregularities  with  scale  lengths  covering 
nearly  four  decades. 

A careful  study  of  the  radar  maps  published  by  Woodman 
and  LaHoz  (1976)  and  the  maps  acquired  by  us  during  October, 
1976,  however  indicates  that  the  extended  3-m  irregularity 
structures  with  which  strong  scintillations  are  associated, 
in  general  arise  shortly  after  sunset.  On  the  other  hand, 
strong  scintillation  events  are  detected  quite  often  even 
after  midnight.  Basu  and  Aarons  (1977)  concluded  that 
during  the  October  campaign  there  was  a statistical  pre- 
ponderance  of  scintillation  structures  as  compared  to  the 
extended  3-m  irregularity  structures.  This  seemed  to 
indicate  the  possibility  of  having  two  types  of  equatorial 

. 

irregularities:  one  type  with  significant  spectral  power 
at  both  km-  and  m - scales  and  the  second  with  considerable 
power  at  kilometer  scale  lengths  with  little  or  no  power 
at  3-m . 
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The  second  equatorial  campaign  in  March,  1977  was  planned 
to  provide  more  definitive  answers  to  the  important  problem 
of  co-existence  of  km-  and  m-scales  in  the  various  phases  of 
irregularity  development  and  decay.  The  most  important 
improvement  during  this  campaign  was  the  availability  of 
scintillation  and  radar  backscatter  data  pertaining  to  a common 
ionospheric  volume  for  an  extended  period.  V.'e  were  also 
able  to  make  scintillation  measurements  at  closely  spaced  points 
both  to  the  west  and  east  of  Jicamarca  so  that  the  evolution  and 
decay  of  the  drifting  patches  could  be  adequately  monitored. 

With  this  unique  data  set  we  were  able  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  two  kinds  of  equatorial  irregularities 
such  as  mentioned  above.  In  this  paper  we  shall  discuss  the 
results  obtained  on  one  day  which  seems  to  be  fairly  typical 
of  the  entire  observation  period.  The  implications  of  these 
measurements  are  also  discussed  in  the  context  of  current 
theories  for  the  generation  of  equatorial  irregularities. 
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1.3.1  OBSERVATIONS 


On  the  night  of  March  19-20,  1977,  50  Milt  radar  backscattcr  observations 

were  performed  at  Jicamarca  (11.95°S,  7fi.S6°W)  near  the  magnetic 
equator  in  Peru.  Radar  power  maps  corresponding  to  three  scattering 
volumes  separated  in  the  east-west  direction  by  6«  of  altitude 
were  acquired  by  three  antennas  as  discussed  in  Basu  et  al . (1977). 

We  shall  present  the  maps  obtained  with  the  westernmost  radar 
beam.  When  referred  to  400-km  altitude,  the  above  location 
corresponds  to  a position  which  is  approximately  30  km  to  the 
west  of  Jicamarca.  Simultaneous  137  MHz  scintillation 
measurements  were  made  at  Ancon  (11.71°S,  77.15°W)  with  GOES-1 
satellite.  The  intersection  of  the  propagation  path  from 
Ancon  to  GOES-1  with  an  ionospheric  height  of  400  km  was  located 
only  10  km  to  the  east  of  the  field  line  passing  through  the 
volume  illuminated  by  the  westernmost  radar  beam.  However, 
the  N-S  separation  of  the  two  volumes  was  approximately  30  km. 

In  view  of  the  field  aligned  nature  of  equatorial  F-rcgion 
irregularities,  the  relatively  large  N-S  separation  may  not 
•••  of  serious  concern  while  the  much  smaller  E-W  separation  assures 
that  the  two  experiments  were  exploring  a nearly  common 
ionospheric  volume. 

Scintillation  measurements  were  also  performed  with  a 
host  of  geostationary  satellites,  LES-8,  LES-9,  ATS-3,  not  only 
at  Ancon  but  at  lluancayo  (11.97°S,  7S.34°W)  as  well.  The 
intersections  of  the  propagation  paths  from  these  satellites 
to  the  two  ground  stations  with 


an  ionospheric  height  of  400  km  arc  indicated  in  Figure  1. 
The  sub  ionospheric  locations  arc  specified  in  the  diagram 
by  the  station  nane  (A  for  Ancon  and  H for  Huancavo)  fol-^ 
lowed  by  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  satellite.  -phe 
ground  stations  at  Jicamarca,  Ancon  and  Huancayo  performing 


the  radar  and  scintillation  observations  are  shown  by  the 
dotted  circles.  Figure  1.3.1  also  shows  the  subionospheric 


1400  km)  tracks  of  the  orbiting  Wideband  satellite  as  viewed  from 
Ancon  and  Huancavo  on  March  19-20.  The  Ancon  station  was  equipped  with 


coherent  phjise  locked  loop  receivers  and  recorded  both  phase 
and  amplitude  scintillations  at  VHF  (15S  MHz),  seven  closely 
spaced  frequencies  at  UHF  centered  at  415  MHz  and  L-band 
(1239  MHz  ) from  the  Wideband  satellite  (Fremouw  et  al.,  197S). 
The  station  at  Huancayo  recorded  only  the  amplitude  scintil- 
lations of  the  transmissions  at  158  and  415  MHz. 

1.3.2  RESULTS 

In  Figure  1.3.2  we  show  the  results  of  simultaneous  50  MHz 
radar  backscatter  observations  at  Jicamarca  and  157  MHz  scin- 
tillation measurements  at  Ancon  with  GOES-1  satellite  made 
on  March  19,  1977,  between  1900-2300  LT.  The  top  panel  shows 
radar  power  map  of  3-m  irregu 1 ar i tes  indicating  the  temporal 
variation  of  their  range  and  intensity.  The  range  scale  is 
provided  by  the  ordinate  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
diagram  w h i 1 e the  tone  of  the  map  signifies  the  i n t c n s i t y of 
the  backscattered  echoes  in  the  range  of  6 to  4S  dll  above 
the  approximate  maximum  incoherent  scatter  level.  A complete 
description  ot  the  digital  power  mapping  technique  has  been 
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outlined  in  Woodman  and  Lalloz  (1976).  The  bottom  panel  shows 
the  temporal  variation  of  scintillation  index  in  dB,  SI(dB), 
scaled  manually  from  the  chart  records  at  2 minute  intervals 
(Whitney  et  al . , 1969). 

The  top  panel  in  Figure  1.3.2  shows  that  the  radar  started 
to  detect  weak  irregularities  in  thin  layers  for  the  first 
time  in  the  evening  at  1938  LT.  The  first  plume  structure 
developed  shortly  thereafter  at  about  1950  LT.  A series  of 
plume  developments  occurred  up  to  2040  LT , with  the  later  plumes 
having  a low  extent  in  altitude.  Later,  the  backscatter  echoes 

arose  from  progressively  thinner  irregularity  layers.  Between 
2110  LT  to  2210  LT  weak,  patchy  backscattering  regions  above 
a weak  and  thin  layer  were  observed.  From  the  bottom  panel, 
we  find  that  the  sharp  onset  of  strong  scintillations  was 
very  well  matched  in  time  with  the  development  of  strong  3-m 
irregularities  at  1950  LT . Soon  after  onset,  scintillation 
levels  as  high  as  20  dB  were  encountered.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  although  the  plume  structures  were  absent  after  2040  LT 
and  the  3-m  irregularity  structures  were  thinning  out,  high 
level  of  scintillation  was  maintained  upto  2114  LT.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  associate  the  large  increase  of  scintillation 


observed  after  2114  LT  with  the  weak  and  patchy  3-m  irregu- 
larities. The  first  scintillation  structure  ended  at  2230  LT 
when  the  radar  map  was  totally  free  of  all  traces  of  3-m 
irregularities  in  the  F-region.  A study  of  the  above  event 
indicated  that  in  the  generation  phase  during  the  late 
evening  hours,  the  kilometer  and  meter-sized  irregularities 
evolve  together  and  co-exist  whereas  in  the  later  phase 
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approximately  an  hour  after  the  onset,  the  meter-sized  irregularities 
decay  but  the  large  scale  irregularities  responsible  for  scintil- 


lations continue  to  retain  their  high  spectral  intensities.  t 

Another  distinctive  event  was  recorded  later  during  this  night 

and  is  illustrated  in  figure  1.3.3.  From  the  bottom  panel  we 

see  that  the  second  scintillation  event  of  the  evening  was  detected 

at  Ancon  on  its  propagation  path  to  GOES-1  satellite  at  2300  IyT . 

The  scintillation  event  was  rather  strong  attaining  levels  as 
high  as  22  dB  at  137  MHz  and  decayed  at  about  0100  LT.  A study 
of  the  top  panel  indicates  that  only  very  weak  3-m  irregularity 
structures  were  detected  between  2300  and  0000  LT  and  none  at  all 
between  0000  and  0100  LT . It  appears  that  the  irregularity 
structures  detected  during  the  late  nighttime  hours  had  little 
spectral  power  at  short  scale  lengths  although  the  spectral  power 
at  large  scale  lengths  remained  high  giving  rise  to  saturated 
VHF  scintillations. 

In  order  to  investigate  if  the  irregularity  power  spectra 
in  the  scale  length  range  responsible  for  amplitude  fluctuations 
have  undergone  any  change,  we  obtained  the  power  spectra  of 
amplitude  scintillations  for  both  these  cases,  namely  strong  VHF 
scintillations  in  the  presence  of  3-m  irregularities  as  illustra- 
ted in  Figure  I. 3. 4a  and  strong  scintillations  in  the  absence  of 
3-m  irregularities  shown  in  Figure  I. 3. 4b.  The  scintillation  data 
acquired  on  FM  analog  tapes  wore  digitized  at  36  samples/sec 

and  the  spectra  for  7.5  minute  data  samples  were  obtained  by  the  use  of 
an  FIT  algorithm.  The  structure  obtained  around  3 II z was  generated  by  a 
sub harmonic  of  the  satellite  spin  and  the  mul  tilo bed  satellite  antenna 


pattern. 
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Considering  that  the  95o  confidence  interval  of  power  estimate 

is  approximately  6 dB,  the  average  high  frequency  (v)  slopes  of 

the  power  spectra  in  Figures  I. 3. 4a  and  I . 3 . 4b  are  very  close  to  v 4 . 

The  diffraction  scale  length  (A)  on  ground  is  related  to  the  fre- 
quency scales  (v)  in  Figures  1. 3. 4a  and  I. 3. 4b  by  the  drift 

speed  (v)  of  the  irregularities  as  A = (v/v). 

However,  the  S4  index  of  scintillation  corresponding  to  Figures 

1.3  4a  and  I. 3. 4b  were  respectively  0.83  and  0,73  so  that  both  the 
spectra  pertained  to  strong  scatter  conditions.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, it  is  not  possible  to  relate  the  diffraction  scale 
lengths  on  ground  to  irregularity  scale  lengths  in  the  ionosphere 
in  a precise  manner  (Yeh  et  al . , 1975).  Thus,  even  though  drift 
speed  measurements  are  available  from  spaced  receiver  scintillation 
observations  performed  at  the  nearby  ground  station  at  Ancon 
(Whitney,  1978),  it  is  not  possible  to  derive  the  irregularity 
characteristics  from  the  scintillation  spectra. 

The  similarity  in  the  spectral  forms  in  Figures  4a  and  4b  can  only 
indicate  in  general  terms  that  no  drastic  variation  of  irregularity 
power  spectra  occurred  in  the  scale  length  range  (a/  l km  to  100  m) 
which  is  responsible  for  VIIF  scintillations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  second  scintillation 

event  (cf.  Figure  I.3.3)at  VHF  was  being  recorded  at  Ancon  on  the 
propagation  path  to  the  G0HS-1  satellite,  a transit  of  the  Wideband 
satellite  occurred.  The  subionospher ic  tracks  of  the  satellite  as 
viewed  from  Ancon  and  Huancayo  have  been  illustrated  in  Figure  1.3.1 
and  designated  as  A(DNA)  and  H(DNA)  respectively.  We  shall  primarily 
discuss  A(DNA)  results  acquired  with  the  SRI  International 
receiver  providing  both  phase  and  amplitude  scintillation  data 
over  a wide  range  of  frequencies.  Scintillations  both  in 
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amplitude  and  phase  were  recorded  throughout  the  transit  hut 
we  shall  concentrate  our  attention  to  the  interval  0427  UT 


(corresponding  to  75°W  time  of  2327  LT)  and  042S  UT,  labelled 
on  the  track.  Careful  magnetic  field  line  mapping  indicated 
that  at  0427.5  UT,  the  400  km  subionospheric  location  of  the 
A(DNA)  intersected  the  field  line  passing  over  Jicamarca.  In 
Figure  1.3.5,  we  illustrate  the  amplitude  scintillation  index,  S4 , 
and  r.m.s.  phase  fluctuation,  4>  r . m . s . at  t*ie  °bs  ervi  ng  frequencies 
during  a 20  sec  interval  beginning  0427.5  UT . The  inverse 
frequency  (f)  dependence  of  4>r  m s * exPected  theoretically,  is 
indicated  by  the  solid  line  passing  through  the  data  point 
corresponding  to  415  MHz,  the  U 1 IF  carrier  frequency.  For  a 3- 
dimensional  irregularity  power  spectrum  of  power-law  exponent,  4, 
the  amplitude  scintillation  index  Sq  is  expected  to  show  f~*,S 
dependence  (Rufenach,  1974)  under  weak  scatter  conditions.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  The  data  points  agree  well 
with  the  theoretical  curves  except  for  the  Sq  data  point  at  VHF 
which  obviously  violates  weak  scatter  conditions.  It  should  be 
noted  that  even  significant  L band  scintillation  was  recorded 
at  this  time  while  in  the  VHF  band  an  Sq  index  of  0.73  was  obtained. 
Fremouw  et  al.,  (1978)  have  noted  that  in  the  L band  Sq  - .02 

may  be  considered  significant  for  these  Wideband  measurements.  It 
may  be  observed  from  Figure  1.3.3  that  during  the  aoove  scintilla- 
tion event,  only  weak  ( < 1 2 dB)  and  very  fragmentary  signatures 
of  the  backscatter  echoes  could  be  recorded. 

Woodman  and  Basu  (1978)  have  recently  made  a quantitative 
comparison  of  360  Mil;  scintillation  and  50  Mil;  radar  backscatter 
measurements  at  Jicamarca.  They  postulated  a gaussian  type  of 
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cut-off  near  the  ion  gyro-radius  which  is  on  the  order  of 


j - in 
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at  F-region  heights  to  bring  scintillation  and  backscattcr 
measurement  into  agreement.  They  showed  that  an  S4  index  of  0.4 
at  560  MHz  may  correspond  to  the  observed  40  dB  radar  backscattcr 
from  an  irregularity  layer  of  thickness  200  km.  Similar  compu- 
tations made  in  the  present  case  under  study,  indicates  that 
S4  = 0.18  at  413  MHz  should  have  been  accompanied  by  at  least 
• 26  dB  radar  backscatter  from  a similarly  extended  irregularity 

layer,  in  contrast  to  the  observed  12  dB  backscatter  from 
fragmentary  patches.  This  result  implies  that  the  irregularity 
structures  observed  near  midnight  are  characterized  by  a spectra, 
cut-off  at  wavelengths  longer  than  the  ion  gyro-radius,  probably 
in  the  vicinitv  of  tens  of  meters. 

I 

In  Figure  1.3.6,  we  illustrate  the  results  of  all  scintil- 
lation measurements  made  on  this  night  at  the  two  ground  stations, 

Ancon  and  Huancayo,  with  various  geostationary  satellites.  The 
panels  from  top  to  bottom  in  Figure  1.3.6  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  decreasing  west  longitude  of  the  subionospheric  position 
of  scintillation  measurements.  From  Figure  1.3.1,  it  may  be  noted 
that  subionospheric  locations  of  these  measurements  spanned  a 
longitude  interval  of  nearly  12°  near  the  magnetic  equator.  The 
initial  gap  in  the  results  shown  in  panel  1 of  Figure  1.3.6  was 
caused  by  an  interruption  of  beacon  transmission  from  LES-8 
satellite.  The  remaining  panels  (2  through  7)  indicate  that  the 
onset  of  scintillations  at  different  locations  occurred  between 
00  UT  and  01  UT . Considering  the  different  longitudes  of  all 
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these  subionospheric  locations,  the  onset  of  scintillations 
is  found  to  have  occurred  within  4 minutes  of  19h  40m  (local). 

The  local  time  dependence  of  scintillation  onset  on  this 
night  should  not,  however,  be  taken  as  a general  rule,  as  we 
have  observed  cases  when  the  irregularity  generation  has  been 
localized  in  space  rather  than  in  local  time  (Aarons  et  al.,1978). 
In  view  of  the  consistent  eastward  drift  speed  of  irregularity 
patches  at  night,  the  temporal  variation  of  scintillation  at 
an  equatorial  station  is  dictated  by  the  localized  generation 
(in  space  or  time),  eastward  drift  of  irregularity  patches, 
and  the  lifetime  of  these  drifting  patches.  The  successive 
panels  of  Figure  1.3.6  have  to  be  viewed  in  this  context. 
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We  have  provided  evidence  for  the  existence  of  at  least 


two  phases  of  irregularity  evolution  in  the  equatorial  F 
region.  In  the  development  phase  during  the  post-sunset  hours, 

irregularities  covering  the  scale  length  range  of  tens  of 
kilometers  to  3-m  evolve  simultaneously.  Near  saturated  V11F-UHF 
scintillations  are  observed  in  this  phase  when  strong  radar 
backscatter  is  detected  from  an  extended  altitude  range.  The 
recently  compiled  statistics  of  L band  (1.54  GHz)  scintillations 
observed  at  Hu an c ay o also  indicate  that  the  occurrence  maximum  of 
gigahertz  scintillations  is  obtained  in  this  development  phase 
(Mullen  et  al.,  197S).  The  evolution  of  such  thick  irregularity 
layers  takes  place  within  tens  of  minutes.  The  generation  of 
irregularities  covering  3-4  decades  of  scale  lengths  has  been  explained 
by  invoking  a hierarchy  of  instability  mechanisms  starting  at  the 
long  wavelength  end  with  the  gravitational  Ray  1 eigh-Tay 1 or  instability 
(Haerendel,  1974;  Hudson  and  Kennel,  1975;  Costa  and  Kelley, 

1978a, b).  The  generation  of  irregularity  patches  extended  both 
in  altitude  and  in  the  E-W  direction  has  recently  been  explained 
by  Kelley  and  Ott  (197S)  by  adopting  the  theoretical  analysis  of 
a rising  ionospheric  bubble  presented  by  Ott  (1978).  Motivated 
by  the  sudden  "bite  outs"  of  plasma  density  observed  by  in  situ 
measurements  (Kelley  ct  al.,  1976;  Morse  et  al.,  1977;  Hanson  and 
Sanatani,  1973;  McClure  ct  al.,  1977),  Ott  (1978)  used  a sharp 
boundary  model  and  showed  that  the  basic  equations  applicable  to 
the  rising  b u b b 1 c are  identical  to  those  governing  the  behavior  of  a 
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2-dimensional  fluid.  Using  these  results  Kelley  and  Ott  (197S) 
showed  that  upwclling  plasma  depleted  regions  or  bubbles  con- 
tinually stir  the  medium  and  not  only  fill  the  wake  with  density 
irregularities  in  the  presence  of  density  gradients  but  also  the 
regions  (in  the  E-W  direction)  between  the  bubbles  through  a 
cascading  process. 

Following  the  development  phase,  the  meter-scale  irregularities 
are  observed  to  decay  while  significant  kilometer  scale  structures 
persist  and  continue  to  produce  strong  scintillations  at  VHF. 

Kelley  and  Ott  (1978)  have  shown  that  in  the  late  phase,  the  dissi- 
pation scale  moves  to  smaller  k values  so  that  the  smallest  scale 
structures  disappear  first. 

The  irregularity  structures  that  cause  scintillations 
around  local  midnight  are  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  any 
significant  spectral  power  at  3-m  scale  lengths.  However, 
sufficient  spectral  power  is  available  at  long  scale 
lengths  to  cause  not  only  strong  VHF/U1IF  scintillations 

but  L band  scintillations  as  well.  It  is  of  some  interest 

o 

to  note  that  6300  A airglow  measurements  made  on  board  the 
aircraft  flown  by  the  Air  Force  Geophysics  Laboratory  indicated 
the  presence  of  regions  with  depleted  ionization  near  Jicamarca 
corresponding  to  both  the  early  evening  and  near  midnight 
scintillation  events  (J.  Bachau,  private  communication,  197S). 

Thus,  it  is  possible  to  detect  ionization  depletions  and  strong 
scintillations  in  the  absence  of  extended  3-m  irregularity 
structures  or  "plumes".  A similar  Irregularity 
structure  was  detected  on  March  50,  1977,  at  2314  LT 

(75°W  time),  which  caused  as  high  as  7 dB  (Sj  = .36) 
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scintillation  at  I.  band  and  1 d B ( S ( = .07)  at  S band  and  yet 
failed  to  give  rise  to  any  appreciable  VHP  radar  backscattcr. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  even  after  considering  the  sham 
cut-off  near  the  ion  gyro-radius  proposed  by  Woodman  and  Bast; 
(1978),  the  above  scintillation  levels  are  expected  to  be 
associated  with  a relatively  thick  layer  of  moderately  strong 
3-m  irregularities.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  irregularity 
structures  which  exist  near  midnight  are  characterized  by  a 
spectral  cut-off  in  the  vicinity  of  tens  of  meters. 

The  nature  of  the  irregularity  spectrum  at  short  scale- 

lengths  needs  much  further  study.  It  will  be  worthwhile  to  make 
observations  of  GHz  scintillations  in  close  proximity  to 
Jicamarca  to  determine  the  relationship  of  irregularity  scale 
lengths  ^ 100  m with  the  3-m  scale  length  during  the  various 
phases  of  irregularity  evolution.  In  addition,  rocket  measure- 
ments of  fully  developed  topside  irregularity  spectrum  would  be 
extremely  useful  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  above  scale 
1 ength  regimes . 
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Figure  1.3.1.  Sub Lonospher  ic  positions  (referred  to  an  altitude 
of  400  km)  of  scintillation  measurements  on  March 
19-20,  1977.  The  ground  stations  at  Ancon  (A)  and 
Iluancayo  (H)  performing  scintillation  observations 
and  Jicamarca  (J)  making  radar  backscatter  observations 
are  indicated  in  the  diagram.  The  satellites  LES-8, 
ATS-3,  GOES-1  and  LES-9  are  abbreviated  as  L-8.A-3, 

G,  L-9,  respectively. 

Figure  1.3.2.  Temporal  variation  of  50  MHz  radar  bac k scat t er ed 

power  obtained  at  Jicamarca  and  scintillation  index, 
SI(dB),  of  137  MHz  transmissions  from  Goes-1 
satellite  recorded  at  Ancon  on  March  19,  1977  during 
1900-2300  LT. 

Figure  1.3.3.  Comparison  of  radar  backscattered  power  and 

scintillation  index,  SI(dB)  as  in  Fig.  1.3.2,  on 
March  19-20,  1977  during  2300-0200  LT . Note  that 
weak  and  patchy  3 - m irregularities  shown  in  the 
top  panel  are  associated  with  intense  scintillation 
activity  in  the  bottom  panel. 

Figure  1. 3. 4a.  Power  spectrum  of  137  MHz  scintillations  (S^  = ().S5) 

recorded  at  Ancon  by  the  use  of  Goes-1  transmissions 
between  0200-0207.5  II T on  March  20  , 1 977  (2100- 
2107.5  LT  on  March  19,  1977).  The  power  spectrum 

corresponds  to  the  period  when  intense  50  Mil:  radar 
backscatter  was  obtained. 


Figure  I. 3. 4b. As  in  Figure  I. 3. 4a  for  the  period  0411-0418.5  UT 


F i gure  1 . 3 


Figure  I . 3 


on  March  20,  1977  (2311-2318.5  LT  on  March  19)  when 

S =0.73  was  recorded.  The  period  of  scintillation 
corresponds  to  weak  and  patchy  50  Mil;  radar 
backscattered  power. 

.5.  The  frequency  dependence  of  r.m.s.  phase,  4 R , ( , 

and  S,  index  of  Wideband  satellite  data  recorded 
4 

at  Ancon  on  March  19  , 1977  between  2327.5  and  23  27. S L 

.6.  Temporal  variation  of  scintillation  index,  SI(d3), 
recorded  at  Ancon  and  Huancavo  on  March  19-20,  1977 
by  the  use  of  transmissions  from  various  geostationary 
satellites.  The  panels  are  arranged  in  order  of 
decreasing  west  longitude  of  ionospheric  intersection 
points  of  the  various  ray  paths  as  shown  in  Figure 
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Figure  1.3.6. 
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II.  SCINTILLATION  STUDIES 


1 1 . 1 Descript  ion 

The  study  of  scintillations  has  been  directed  in  two 
general  areas.  The  first  has  been  to  utilize  the  large  avail- 
able data  base  by  developing  a model  for  scintillations  at 
both  high  and  equatorial  latitudes;  the  second,  to  examine 
in  detail  certain  periods,  such  as  magnetic  storm  periods. 

The  general  aspects  of  scintillation  which  lead  to  a model 
will  be  discussed  first. 

The  data  base,  in  both  equatorial  and  high  latitude 
cases,  were  composed  of  15-minute  observations  of  the  ATS-3 
and  for  the  case  of  Huancayo,  also  the  LES-6  satellite 
beacon.  These  were  reduced  by  the  method  of  Whitney  et  al. 
(1969),  where  the  definition  of  SI  is: 

SI  = (P  -P  . )/(P  +P  . ) 

max  min  max  min 

where  Pmax  is  the  power  level  of  the  3rd  peak  down  from 
the  maximum  excursion  of  the  scintillation  and  Pmin  is  the 
power  level  of  the  3rd  peak  up  from  the  minimum  excursion, 
measured  in  dll. 

1 1 . 2 Equatorial  Model 

Here,  two  sets  of  data  were  used,  one  from  Huancayo, 
Peru,  the  other  from  Accra,  Ghana.  The  dates  of  these  are: 

Huancayo,  Peru  ATS-3  May  1969  - April  1976 

Huancayo,  Peru  LF.S-6  Dec  1970  - March  1976 

Accra,  Ghana  ATS-3  Oct  197]  - April  1976 
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Day  Number  As  = Sf/100,  where 

Local  Time  (hrs.)  Sc  - 2 (>‘.>5  MHz  Solar  Flux 


r 


During  these  periods,  the  satellite  intersection  point  at 

i 

350  km  varied  slightly  and  this  range  of  intersections  is  seen 
in  Table  I,  along  with  related  parameters.  The  15-minute 
samples  of  scintillation  index  (dB)  data  for  the  ATS-3  and 
LES-6  satellites  from  the  above  three  stations  were  augmented 
into  complete  data  bases  on  tape.  Data  associated  with  each 
15-minute  sample  include:  Station  ID,  Satellite  ID,  Frequency, 
Date  and  UT,  Scintillation  Index  (dB) , 3-hourly  magnetic  index 
(Kp),  2695  MHz  solar  flux,  (Sf) , 4995  MHz  solar  flux,  sub- 
ionospheric  latitude  and  longitude,  and  corresponding  geomag- 
netic latitude  and  magnetic  local  time. 

Various  forcing  parameters  were  used  in  this  analysis. 

They  are  : 

a)  Planetary  magnetic  index,  Kp,  which  was  noted  pre- 
viously to  increase  or  decrease  scintillation  at  Huancayo 
depending  on  season.  At  Ghana,  increased  Kp  usually  inhibits 
scintillation  activity. 

b)  Increasing  solar  flux,  which  was  found  to  increase 
scintillation  activity. 

c)  Seasonal  occurrence  patterns  which  vary  with  longitude. 

d)  The  diurnal  pattern  with  start  of  activity  shortly 
after  local  sunset  and  maximum  activity  before  local  midnight. 
The  parameters  were  incorporated  into  the  model  but  the  rapid 
onset  of  scintillation  activity  cannot  be  duplicated  by  a 
simple  analytical  form.  These  equations  are  shown  in 

Table  2.  A sample  of  the  behavior  of  the  data  and  the  best 
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fitting  model  equations  are  seen  in  Fig.  II. 2.1  for  Huancayo 
A3  and  Fig.  II. 2. 2 for  Ghana  A3  for  differing  solar  flux  and 
K groupings  for  the  month  of  February. 

Both  Ghana  and  Peru  data  exhibit  monthly  maximum  excur- 
sions in  the  Feb-Mar  and  Oct-Nov  periods,  while  minimum  ex- 
cursions can  be  noted  in  June  and  July.  Both  sets  of  data 
show  clear  increases  with  increasing  solar  flux  (at  the  same 
level  of  magnetic  activity).  However,  both  the  data  and  the 
model  indicate  little  variation  with  magnetic  activity  under 
the  same  solar  flux  conditions  in  Peru.  Magnetic  activity 
can  be  seen  to  inhibit  scintillation  excursions  at  Ghana. 

For  the  LES-6  beacon  observed  at  Huancayo,  the  data  in 
the  time  period  22-24  LT , when  scintillations  were  intense, 
experienced  problems  which  made  the  data  unusable. 

Also,  the  absence  of  a high  signal-to-noise  ratio 
resulted  in  a limiting  value  of  16-19  dB  excursions  peak-to- 
peak.  Graphing  of  data  for  February  is  illustrated  in  summary 
form  in  Fig. II. 2. 3,  the  hours  2200-2400  having  been  omitted. 

For  the  period  November  thru  March,  the  LES-6  data  are 
of  the  order  of  .5  to  .6  of  the  larger  values  of  scintillation 
excursions  of  ATS-3. 

The  behavior  of  both  sets  of  Huancayo  data  is  similar, 
though  the  ratio  of  scintillation  levels  between  the  frequen- 
cies varies  seasonally.  For  example,  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July  are  very  low  at  both  frequencies  with  increasing  Kp 
bringing  on  increasing  SI. 
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A comparison  was  made  between  the  average  and  median 
values  of  the  data  at  each  station.  In  general,  for  low  and 
medium  levels  of  scintillation,  the  average  data  tends  to  be 
slightly  higher  than  the  median  while  at  high  scintillation 
levels,  the  median  data  is  slightly  higher  than  the  average. 


1 1 . 3 High  Latitude  Model 

For  the  high  latitude  model,  data  from  3 stations  were 
available,  providing  coverage  from  the  sub-auroral  through 
auroral  latitudes.  The  dates  of  the  data  bases  used  are: 
Narssarssuaq  9/17/68  - 9/1/74 

Goose  Bay  1/1/72  - 12/31/74 

Sagamore  Hill  12/1/69  - 11/30/74 

The  three  stations  are  situated  near  the  70°W  meridian  and 
their  geomagnetic  and  geometrical  parameters  are  given  in 
Table  3. 


Table  3 


Station 

I nv  . 

Lat . 

Narssarssuaq 

63. 

.2° 

Goose  Bay 

60. 

.3° 

Sagamore  Hill 

53. 

.5° 

E 1 e v . 

Az  . 

I ono . 2 . A 

18  . 

. 0° 

208° 

64° 

28  . 

.8° 

191  ° 

56° 

40. 

.9° 

178° 

46° 

These  15-minute  dB  data  samples  were  augmented  into  complete 
data  bases  on  tape  with  the  same  parameters  as  described  in 
the  equatorial  model  section. 

The  forcing  parameters  used  in  the  high  latitude  model 

are  : 
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a)  Planetary  magnetic  index,  Kp,  which  has  been  associ- 
ated with  increased  scintillation  activity  at  high  latitudes, 


b)  solar  flux,  where  influence  varies  as  a function  of 
season , 

c)  seasonal  occurrence  patterns, 

d)  the  diurnal  pattern. 

Initially,  separate  models  for  each  station  were  formulated 
to  approximate  the  data  base  while  smoothing  abrupt  variations 
to  fit  an  analytical  form. 

Table  4 presents  the  model  for  each  station  in  terms  of 
local  time.  The  difference  between  universal  time  and  local 
time  at  the  sub- ionospheric  point  (350  km)  was  taken  to  be 
3.4  hr  at  Narssarssuaq , 4.1  hr  at  Goose  Bay,  and  4.7  hr  at 
Sagamore  Hill.  In  the  model  equations,  the  cosine  arguments 
(in  radians)  that  include  the  terms  for  day  number  (DA)  and 
hour  (HL)  assume  a multiplicative  term  of  2 tt / 3 6 5 and  2n/24, 
respectively.  Though  not  shown  in  the  equation  for  reasons 
of  convenience,  these  must  be  included  in  the  calculations. 

To  illustrate  the  behavior  of  the  data  and  the  best 
fitting  model  equations,  a sample  month  (March)  is  shown  for 
each  station. 

Narssarssuaq  data  is  seen  in  Fig.  II. 3.1.  It  is  noted  that 

scintillations  increase  with  increasing  Kp,  for  constant  Sp , 
and  scintillations  increase  with  increasing  solar  flux,  for 
constant  Kp. 

The  behavior  of  the  Goose  Bay  data  and  best-fitting  model 
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for  March  are  shown  in  Fig.  II. 3. 2.  Within  each  particular  solar 
grouping  scintillations  increase  with  increasing  Kp . For  the 
same  Kp  grouping,  the  scintillation  excursions  increase  with 
increasing  solar  flux. 

Behavior  of  the  Sagamore  Hill  data  and  model  for  March 
are  shown  in  Fig.  II. 3. 3.  For  the  low  solar  flux  group  (0  to  95), 
a very  slight  increase  in  scintillations  associated  with  in- 
creasing Kp  is  seen.  The  same  is  true  of  the  solar  flux  group 
96  to  120  while  for  high  solar  flux,  the  increase  with  Kp  be- 
comes more  noticeable.  In  general,  within  a particular  Kp 
grouping,  scintillation  index  increases  with  increasing  solar 
flux. 

A comparison  was  made  between  the  average  and  median  data 
at  each  of  the  stations.  No  substantial  differences  occurred 
between  these  although  for  low  scintillation  activity,  the 
average  values  tended  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  median 
values. 

1 1 . 4 Comprehensive  Model 

Two  attempts  to  combine  these  individual  models  into  more 
comprehensive  latitudinal  models  were  made.  The  first,  a 3- 
station  model,  is  restricted  to  use  over  the  latitude  range 
53°-63°A.  It  attempts  to  reproduce  the  individual  station 
observations  at  the  station  invariant  latitude  and  interpolates 
at  latitudes  in  between.  This  model,  presented  in  Table  5,  is 
a modified  and  corrected  form  of  equation  B2  in  an  earlier 
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published  version  of  the  high  latitude  model  (Aarons  et  al., 

1976)  . 

The  sub-auroral  to  middle  latitudes  present  a different 
morphology  from  the  high  latitude  ionosphere  except  during 
periods  of  intense  magnetic  activity  when  auroral  effects  at 
F-layer  heights  extend  into  the  sub-auroral  region.  Thus  the 
inclusion  of  the  Sagamore  Hill  data  although  serving  to  extend 
the  model  in  latitude,  does  not  provide  a true  picture  of  this 
entire  scintillation  region,  since  two  differing  morphologies 
are  joined.  Under  high  Kp  cases  auroral  effects  do  take  place 
at  the  latitude  of  Sagamore  Hill  in  which  case  the  3-station 
model  may  be  valid.  Therefore  a second  model,  more  physically 
coherent,  was  postulated  which  would  range  over  the  latitudes 
60°-63°A,  including  the  Goose  Bay  and  Narssarssuaq  data  bases 
but  excluding  Sagamore  Hill  which  would  then  simply  rely  on 
its  single  station  model . This  model,  is  presented  in  Table  6 
with  a sample  month,  March,  shown  in  Fig.  II. 4.1.  As  noted  for 
the  individual  station  models,  additional  multiplicative 
terms  are  assumed  in  this  model. 

The  standard  deviation  between  the  2-station  model  values 
and  the  individual  station  mode  1 s (Aarons  et  al.,  1976)  is 
a 'v  .7,  with  the  ranges  of  variation  running  +1  to  2,  0 to  -1  dB. 
However,  the  standard  deviation  between  the  actual  data  base 
and  the  individual  station  model  runs  from  a n*  1.5  for  Saga- 
more Hill  to  a 'v  2.8  for  Narssarssuaq,  with  the  range  of  resi- 
duals being  even  higher,  since  the  actual  data  contains  highly 
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variable  scintillations,  especially  for  disturbed  magnetic 
conditions  and  high  solar  flux,  in  which  the  data  base  is 
limited. 


I I . 5 Comparison  of  Model  with  Millstone  Hill  Data 

In  order  to  validate  the  model  using  an  independent  set 
of  observations  at  a higher  frequency  it  was  determined  that 
the  Millstone  Hill  data  obtained  by  observing  scintillations 
at  400  MHz  tracking  Transit  satellites  would  be  used.  The 
data  base  for  the  comparison  was  that  in  the  publication  "The 
Millstone  Hill  Radar  Propagation  Study:  Scientific  Results" 
by  J . Evans  (1973) . 

Since  Evans'  data  was  in  the  S4  format  at  400  MHz,  a 
conversion  using  weak  scatter  relationships  was  first  made  to 
dB  at  137  MHz.  The  measured  S4  (400  MHz)  as  a function  of 
invariant  latitude  is  shown  in  Fig.  II. 5.1.  These  values,  in 
three  different  Kp  groupings,  at  the  invariant  latitude  of 
Nar s s ar s suaq , Goose  Bay  and  Sagamore  Hill,  along  with  the 
conversion  to  dB  (137  MHz)  are  shown  below. 

NSSQ  (A  = 65°) 

S4  (400  MHz)  dB  (157  MHz) 


Kps;  1 + 

20  « Kp  ^ 3+ 
Kp  » 4 Q 


. 0375 
. 05 
. 0775 


2 . 5 
3.6 
6 . 3 


1 
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Goose  Bay  (A  = 60°) 


s4 

(400 

Mllz) 

dB  (137 

Kp 

< 

1 + 

. 025 

1.5 

2o  < 

Kp 

< 

3 + 

.030 

1 . 9 

Kp 

40 

. 055 

4 . 0 

Sagamore 

Hill 

(A  = 

54°) 

S4 

(400 

MHz) 

dB  (137 

Kp 

< 

1 + 

.016 

.8 

20  « 

Kp 

< 

3 + 

.018 

1 . 0 

Kp 

> 

4o 

.021 

1 . 2 

This  dat3 

used 

by 

Evans  was 

taken 

i n 

1972- 

1975  and  was 

over  local  time  to  include  all  passes.  The  model  dB  values 
are  obtained  by  using  the  local  time  equations  for  each  station 
for  3 particular  Kp  values.  A solar  flux  level  of  Sf  = 108 
was  used  since  solar  flux  in  1972-73  was  of  this  magnitude. 

The  resulting  averages  over  all  hours  and  all  months  are: 


Narssarssuaq  (6 3° A) 
dB  (137  Mllz ) 


S4  (400  MHz) 


Kp  = 

. 5 

2 . 5 

.0375 

Kp  = 

2 . 5 

4 . 0 

.05  5 

Kp  = 

5 . 0 

6.3 

. 0775 

Goose 

Bay  (60° A) 

dB 

(137  Mllz) 

S4  (400  MHz) 

Kp  = 

. 5 

. 3 

.012 

Kp  = 

2 . 5 

1 . 6 

.026 

Kp  = 

5.0 

4.8 

. 063 

Sagamore  Hill  (54°A) 
dB  (13  7 MHz) 


" 

S4  (400  MHz) 


Kp  = 

. 5 

. 55 

.014 

Kp  = 

2 . 5 

.75 

.0155 

Kp  = 

5 . 0 

1.23 

. 022 

The  model  dB 

values 

(converted  to  S4)  are  shown 

as  individual 

points  in  Fig 

. I I . 5 . 

.1  to  facilitate  comparison 

with  Evans  ' data 

The  results  of  Evans'  data  and  the  model  dB  values  predicted 
are  in  good  agreement  for  both  Narssarssuaq  and  Sagamore  Hill. 


At  Goose  Bay,  the  model  values  are  much  lower  for  the  low 
magnetic  activity  case,  somewhat  lower  for  the  case  Kp  = 2.5 
and  higher  for  the  case  Kp  = 5.0. 

It  is  believed  that  the  position  of  the  trough  is  approx- 
imately the  invariant  latitude  of  Goose  Bay  under  quiet  mag- 
netic conditions,  moving  farther  south  as  the  level  of  mag- 
netic activity  increases.  The  model  data  of  Goose  Bay  reflects 
this  picture.  Neither  the  Millstone  Hill  data  nor  the  model 
dB  values  have  taken  into  consideration  the  viewing  geometry. 

I I . 6 Geometrical  Considerations  at  High  Latitudes 

It  has  been  noted  that  scintillations  maximize  both  at 
low  angles  of  elevation  and  when  the  signal  propagation  path  is 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth's  field.  In  order 
to  fully  examine  the  problem  of  geometry,  a model  would  need 
to  be  developed  in  which  the  irregularity  shape  and  elongation 
varied  as  a function  of  latitude,  time  and  geomagnetic  conditions 
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Mikkelsen  et  al.  (197S)  has  attempted  to  determine  the 


theoretical  scintillation  index,  S4 , when  the  irregularities 
are  described  by  a power-law  power  spectrum.  This  utilizes 
the  coordinates  of  the  radio  ray  in  the  local  coordinate  system 
with  set  values  for  the  elongation  of  the  irregularities  along 
and  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  field  lines. 

Mikkelsen  assumed  the  approximate  dividing  line  between 
weak  and  strong  scintillation  is  ^9  dB,  with  SI  < 9 dB  denoting 
the  weak  case.  For  this  case,  the  geometric  variation  of  S 4 
is  given  by: 

s4  a /z/cos  i f(ty,<J>) 


where  i = ionospheric  zenith  angle  = angle  between  radio  ray 
and  irregularity  layer 

ip  = propagation  angle  = angle  between  the  radio  ray  and 
the  magnetic  field  direction, 

<p  = azimuth  of  the  radio  ray  in  local  coordinate  system 
of  z-axis  along  magnetic  east-west  direction  and 
y-axis  in  magnetic  east-west  direction 

= ay  (Y2  cos  2 (J)  + s in2  4>  + cos  2i);  ( cos 2 <}>+y2  s in2  <J> ) 

+ (sin2iJO /[Y2cos2tp  + a2sin2i|j  x (y  2 cos  2 <£  + s in  2 <J> ) ] ^ 

z = reduced  slant  range  to  irregularity  layer  = 

z 1 ( 2 2 ' z 1 ) / 2 2 where  z\  = slant  range  to  irregularity 
layer,  z-±  - slant  range  to  satellite 

a = elongation  of  the  irregularities  along  the  mag- 
netic field  lines 

Y = elongation  of  the  irregularities  in  the  magnetic 
east-west  direction 

Using  his  irregularity  formulation  he  found  the 
Narssarssuaq  observations  of  the  orbiting  satellite,  Xim bus-4, 


at  an  altitude  of  100  km  a best  fit  of  irregularity  config- 
uration with  2. 5:1. 3:1  where  the  first  term  is  a,  elongation 
of  the  irregularity  along  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnetic 
field,  the  second  is  y,  orthogonal  to  the  elongation  along 
the  lines  of  force,  being  in  the  magnetic  east-west  dimension, 
and  the  last  term  is  orthogonal  to  the  other  two  planes.  At 
high  latitudes  this  last  term  would  lie  in  the  north-south 
meridian . 

Martin  and  Aarons  (1977)  interpreted  synchronous  satel- 
lite data  in  the  Narssarssuaq-Goose  Bay  area  using  different 
irregularity  equations  (Gaussian).  They  found  the  dominating 
irregularities  to  be  elongated  along  the  magnetic  field  with 
a 5:2:1  configuration.  Theoretically  the  irregularity  model 
in  the  N-S  meridian  is  of  the  order  of  the  Fresnel  dimension 
at  137  MHz  and  in  such  cases  there  is  little  difference 
between  Gaussian  and  power-law  spectrum  for  scintillation 
indices  (Rufenach,  1975). 

In  order  to  present  a simplified  solution  to  this  problem, 
a correction  factor  for  the  three  high  latitude  stations  under 
the  assumption  of  the  elliptical  column  model  of  individual 
irregularities  of  5 km  along  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  field,  2 km  orthogonal  to  the  lines  of  force  (E-W) 
and  of  1 km  in  the  north-south  meridian  has  been  calculated. 

In  the  publication  Aarons  et  al  . (1  976)  we  have  illustrated 

geometrical  corrections  needed  from  the  three  high  latitude 
sites.  It  was  determined  that  the  correction  for  the  Sq  value 
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derived  from  each  index  would  be  a factor  ^2.0  greater  at  the 
azimuth  and  elevation  of  the  ATS-3  satellite  from  Narssarssuaq 
than  at  zenith.  From  Goose  Bay  the  correction  factor  using 
the  same  model  would  be  ^1.3  and  from  Sagamore  Hill  it  would 
be  ^1.4  assuming  a Gaussian  irregularity  spectrum. 

Turning  aside  from  the  general  aspects  of  scintillation, 
certain  periods,  especially  magnetic  storm  periods,  were 
studied  in  detail  to  examine  the  extreme  scintillation  effects. 
Two  examples  of  this  analysis  are  the  Aug.  4-10,  1972  and 
Oct.  18-19,  1972  storm  periods. 

For  the  Aug.  1972  period,  orbiting  satellite  data  which 
was  available  in  addition  to  the  synchronous  satellite  data, 
provided  a more  complete  picture  of  the  irregularity  develop- 
ment. On  August  4,  1972,  SSC  occurred  at  0119  UT.  Both  the 

Narssarssuaq  and  Great  Whale  River  magnetograms  show  intense 
activity  beginning  before  02  UT  and  peaking  between  04  and 
06  UT  on  this  day.  Nimbus  4 data,  that  of  a low  altitude 
orbiting  satellite,  was  recorded  at  both  Sagamore  Hill, 
Massachusetts  and  Narssarssuaq,  Greenland  on  this  day. 

Fig.  II. 6.1  (pass  # 1 1398)  shows  the  region  of  high  scintillation 
(and  irregularity  development)  extending  to  "v5  5 ° A in  the 
35-45°W  longitudinal  sector.  Further  eastward,  ^60°W 
longitude,  the  equatorward  development  of  this  region  is  only 
'v63°A.  This  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  scintillation  data 
shown  in  Fig.  II. 6. 2 where  the  most  easterly  intersection  point 
(Narssarssuaq  at  5 1 ° W longitude)  shows  high  scintillation 
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activity,  Goose  Bay  at  61° W longitude  is  on  the  verge  of  the 
irregularity  region  and  Sagamore  Hill  still  shows  no  activity. 
Passes  #11399  and  11400  occurring  in  the  time  interval  05-06  UT 
August  4 show  (Fig.  II. 6. 3)  this  latitudinal  and  longitudinal 
development  more  than  the  ATS-3  data  does  since  the  latter  is 
near  saturation  for  all  three  stations.  The  Sagamore  Hill 
data  correlates  well  with  the  Sagamore  Hill  pass  at  ^05  UT 
which  shows  high  SI  to  n,55°A,  then  falling  off  in  a longitude 
sector  of  approximately  90°W  longitude.  The  region  seems  to 
be  drifting  westward  as  the  sector  of  120° W longitude  shows 
high  SI  down  to  46°A.  The  time  period  after  06  UT  notes  a 
gradual  decrease  in  magnetic  activity.  No  passes  are  avail- 
able at  this  time  to  follow  the  irregularity  region  movement. 

Another  aspect  of  this  August  storm  period  is  the  identi- 
fication of  the  storm  time  component  of  scintillation. 

During  this  period,  3n  intensive  study  was  begun  of 
the  magnetic  storms  of  August  1972.  The  Nimbus  and  Transit 
data  available  for  the  initial  part  of  the  storm  on  August  4 
were  plotted  in  an  effort  to  provide  a picture  of  the  developing 
irregularity  region.  Universal  time  contour  plots 
including  Narssarssuaq,  Goose  Bay,  and  Sagamore  Hill  were  also 
generated . 

This  August  data  was  also  used  in  work  done  to  identify 
the  storm  time  component  of  scintillation  (Basu,  1974;  Aarons 
et  al . , 1976)  . 

For  large  magnetic  storms  when  the  plasmapause  moves  well 
equatorward  of  its  usual  quiettime  location,  a stormtime 
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component  of  scintillations  is  recognizable  at  many  midlatitude 


stations  with  invariant  latitudes  < 60°.  Figs.  II. 6. 4 and  II. 6. 5 
show  the  Dst  index  and  scintillations  observed  at  stations 
of  varying  invariant  latitudes.  The  Dst  index  reached  peak 
values  > 100  y on  August  4-6  and  August  9.  The  high  latitude 
stations  exhibit  high  SI  values  during  these  periods  but  the 
stormtime  component  is  more  noticeable  at  the  lower  latitude 
stations  of  Sagamore  Hill,  Aberystwyth,  and  Lindau.  Even 
though  these  stations  are  separated  6 hours  in  local  time,  all 
show  scintillation  peaks  ^0400  UT  on  August  4,  0000  UT  on 
August  5,  and  0500  UT  on  August  6.  These  occur  at  times  of 
Dst  index  increases  and  large  TEC  depletions  at  Sagamore  Hill 
(Mendillo  and  Klobuchar,  1974).  On  August  9 ^1200  UT,  a 
similar  peak  occurs  at  these  stations  even  though  the  local 
time  of  the  stations  is  in  the  morning  - noon  sector. 

This  stormtime  analysis,  in  connection  with  the  intensive 
study  using  transiting  and  synchronous  satellites,  is  helpful 
in  a correlation  of  the  position  of  the  plasmapause  with 
ground-based  scintillation. 

The  second  magnetic  storm  analysis  was  performed  on 
the  Oct.  18-19,  1972  data. 

On  October  18,  1972  at  1746  UT,  a magnetic  storm 
commenced.  The  magnetic  index,  , very  low  prior  to  the  storm 
reached  K^  = 3 at  SSC,  peaked  at  K^  = 5 '''OOOO  UT  October  19,  then 

fell  to  K =3  again  M500  UT  October  19. 

P 

Fig.  II. 6. 6 is  a plot  of  the  15  min.  scintillation  index 
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as  observed  at  Narssarssuaq,  Goose  Bay,  Sagamore  Hill  and 
College.  Narssarssuaq  and  Goose  Bay  exhibit  a slightly  delayed 
storm  rise  at  2030  and  2200  UT  October  18,  respectively. 

College  scintillation  responds  with  medium  activity  at  n.0830 
UT  October  19,  while  Sagamore  Hill  shows  only  a sharp  burst  of 
scintillation  at  ^2330  UT  October  18. 

In  Fig.  II. 6. 7 is  seen  the  Narssarssuaq  and  Ottawa  magneto- 
grams, and  the  Dst.  Both  magnetograms  show  moderate  distur- 
bance levels,  peaking  in  the  period  0000-1200  UT  October  19. 

The  Dst  reaches  a maximum  value  of  -75  y at  0900  October  19. 

This,  combined  with  a moderate  K index,  points  to  the  irregu- 
larity region  developing  slowly  from  a quiet  day  picture  to  a 
moderately  expanded  version  and  then  fading  again.  Thus,  the 
College  data  does  not  show  moderate  scintillation  activity  until 
the  irregularity  region  becomes  developed  enough  to  reach  the 
latitude  of  its  intersection  point.  Also,  College  SI  seems  to 
show  a seasonal  response  pattern,  with  the  equinox  response 
to  magnetic  storms  differing  from  the  dramatic  disturbance 
pattern  seen  in  winter. 

The  total  electron  content  plots  of  Narssarssuaq,  Goose 
Bay,  and  Sagamore  Hill  of  October  18-19  (Fig.  II. 6. 8)  reveal  only 
slightly  enhanced  values  at  SSC  on  October  18.  Nighttime  TEC 
values  show  the  increased  TEC  occurring  during  many  nights 
with  magnetic  activity.  In  addition  to  somewhat  higher  values, 
spiky  areas  of  activity  are  seen  in  the  polarization  records. 
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There  is  no  clear  indication  in  these  records  of  a 
trough  (DMSP  pictures  are  not  available  for  this  period).  The 
scintillation  boundary,  except  for  a brief  period  between 
2330  UT  October  18  and  0030  UT  October  19,  in  the  nighttime 
along  the  75th  meridian  lies  between  Goose  Bay  and  Sagamore 
Hill.  This  short  period  is  seen  in  the  contour  map  (Fig.  II. 6. 9) 
just  prior  to  2400  October  19.  At  the  same  time,  the  50%  scin- 
tillation contour  reaches  a minimum  of  'v56°A  at  ^0400  UT  October 
19.  Perhaps  the  trough  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  Goose 
Bay  and  Sagamore  Hill,  but  the  synchronous  satellite  records 
cannot  be  used  to  determine  the  trough  position  in  this  case. 

The  increase  in  scintillation  index  at  Sagamore  Hill  at 
2330  on  October  18  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  TEC  on  the 
Sagamore  Hill  TEC  records. 
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Scintillation  observations  for  August  1972  magnetic 
storm  period  as  seen  at  Narssarssuaq  LES-6,  and  I2F2 
at  Wales,  Athens,  and  Eindau  showing  the  stormtime 
component  of  scintillation  (UT- as soc i at ed ) . 
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Narssarssuaq  and  Ottawa  magnetograms  show  correlation  of 

fluctuations  with  magnetic  storm  commencement  as  monitored 

by  D ^ index, 
st 
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Several  aspects  of  Total  Electron  Content  (TEC)  studies 
have  been  performed  under  this  contract.  The  Total  Electron 
Content  of  the  earth's  ionosphere  is  of  importance  to  ranging 
system  engineers  who  are  concerned  about  the  excess  time 
delay  of  the  ionosphere  through  which  advanced  satellite 
ranging  systems  must  pass  from  source  to  user.  The  amount  of 
this  excess  time  delay  is  directly  proportional  to  the  total 
number  of  free  electrons  encountered  along  the  path  from 
ranging  satellite  to  the  user  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth:  therefore,  TEC  is  the  appropriate  parameter  of  interest. 
Studies  of  the  variability  of  TEC  at  individual  stations  at 
various  locations  and  under  both  solar  maximum  and  minimum 
conditions  have  been  done  and  are  presented  here  in  the  first 
portion  of  this  section.  Also,  results  of  a study  of  the 
correlation  distance  of  the  variability  of  TEC  from  monthly 
averages  are  presented.  Since  most  of  the  available  values 
of  TEC  have  been  determined  from  the  Faraday  effect,  which  is 
a measure  of  the  columnar  electron  content  to  a vertical  height 
of  approximately  2500  kilometers,  it  is  of  interest  to  determine 
the  additional  contribution  of  electrons  from  that  height  to 
36,000  kilometers,  the  height  of  geostationary  satellites. 

Using  newly  available  data  from  ionospheric  group  path  delay, 
in  addition  to  that  from  the  Faraday  effect  the  contribution 
of  the  region  above  2,500  kilometers  to  total  time  delay  is 
presented. 

In  the  final  section  we  present  the  results  of  a computer 
program  developed  to  convert  measured  values  of  Faraday  rotation 
received  at  the  ground  from  VHF  signals  transmitted  from  near- 
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geostationary  satellites.  The  use  of  a constant  conversion 
factor  from  Faraday  rotation  to  final  TEC  values  is  not  correct 
when  the  satellite  from  which  VHF  radio  waves  are  being  monitored 
is  not  precisely  geostationary.  A computer  program  has  been 
developed  for  real  time  use  by  Air  Weather  Service  observers  to 
correct  for  the  non- geos tat i onar i ty  of  the  satellite  they  are 
monitoring.  A brief  description  of  the  importance  of  making 
this  correction,  along  with  its  implementation,  is  given. 
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1 1 I . 1 The  Variability  of  Ionospheric  Time  Dela) 

Modern  satellite  navigation  and  satellite  detection  radar 
systems  can  be  limited  in  accuracy  due  to  the  time  delay  caused 
by  the  ionosphere  through  which  their  RF  signals  must  pass. 

The  ionospheric  time  delay  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  electrons  encountered  along  the  path  from  satellite 
to  user  and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
system  operating  frequency.  Some  systems,  for  example  the 
NAVSTAR/Global  Positioning  System,  GPS,  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  ionosphere  is  a dispersive 
medium,  by  measuring  the  ionospheric  time  delay  at  two  widely 
spaced  frequencies  and  thus  are  able  to  directly  correct  for 
this  effect.  Other  precision  ranging  systems  do  not  have  the 
two  frequency  capability,  however,  and  must  instead  rely  upon 
models  of  ionospheric  time  delay  to  make  corrections  to  increase 
system  accuracy.  Such  models  generally  do  a good  job  of  predicting 
the  monthly  average  behavior  but,  unless  they  are  updated  with 
a nearby  measurement  within  a few  hours  of  their  use,  do  little 
to  predict  the  day  to  day  changes  which  occur. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  the  errors  which 
result  when  only  monthly  average  time  delay  values,  without 
updating,  are  available  for  corrections  to  precise  ranging 
systems.  With  these  results  systems  design  engineers  will  be 
able  to  determine  how  much  improvement  can  be  expected  by  near- 
real-time  updating  or  by  using  a direct  two  frequency  time 
delay  measurement  as  compared  with  monthly  average  time  delay 
models  used  without  updating. 

*Johanson,  J.M.,  M.J.  Buonsanto,  J.A.  Klobuchar,  Proc.  of  the 
1978  Ionospheric  Effects  Symposium  sponsored  by  NRL 
and  ONR,  January  24  - 26,  1978. 
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Ill . 1 . 1 


Data  Base 


Since  the  total  number  of  electrons  along  the  path 
from  satellite  to  system  user  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  ionospheric  time  delay  it  is  this  parameter  which  was 
studied  from  a number  of  stations  to  determine  the  variability 
of  time  delay.  This  total  number  of  electrons,  called  TEC, 
was  determined  from  Faraday  rotation  measurements  of  linearly 
polarized  VHF  radio  waves  transmitted  from  geostationary 
satellites.  Since  the  TEC  is  generally  greatest  during  the  mid- 
afternoon period,  and  the  corresponding  ionospheric  time  delays 
will  be  greatest  during  that  period  also,  the  deviations  from 
average  behavior  are  particularly  important  during  this  part 
of  the  day.  Further,  since  these  systems  must  operate  during 
all  conditions  of  solar  and  geomagnetic  activity  we  made  no 
attempt  here  to  separate  magnetically  quiet  periods  from  disturbed 
times.  Data  from  solar  maximum  years  of  1968  and  1969  were 
reduced  separately  from  the  near  solar  minimum  periods. 

The  Total  Electron  Content  parameter  is  capable  of  describing 
many  features  of  ionospheric  behavior.  The  variability  of  this 
parameter  may  be  easily  described  in  terms  of  the  departure  from 
the  monthly  mean  behavior  by  constructing  the  standrard  deviation, 
a.  The  percentage  standard  deviation  may  then  be  obtained  via: 

a (%)  = 100  a/x 

where  x is  the  monthly  mean  value.  From  the  large  quantity  of 
data  available,  the  diurnal,  seasonal,  solar  cycle,  and  geographic 
variations  of  the  percentage  standard  deviations  of  monthly  mean 
TEC  have  been  determined. 


Total  Electron  Content  data  from  eleven  northern  raid-latitude 


! 


! 


monitoring  stations  whose  world-wide  distribution  is  shown  in 
Figure  III. 1.1  was  used  in  this  study  of  ionospheric  time  delay. 
The  TEC  data  base  contains  solar  maximum  data  from  six  stations 
including  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada;  Aberystwyth,  Wales;  Hamilton, 


Massachusetts;  Stanford,  California;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  and  Hong  Kong. 


Solar  minimum  data  was  collected  from  the  following  stations: 

Nar s s ar s suaq , Greenland;  Goose  Bay,  Labrador;  Hamilton,  Massachusetts; 
Kennedy  Space  Flight  Center,  Florida;  Athens,  Greece;  and  Osan,  Korea. 
Many  people  were  responsible  for  the  data  used  in  this  paper  and 
they  are  each  noted  in  the  acknow  1 edegment s section. 


1 1 1 . 1 . 2 Diurnal  Variation 

Typical  monthly  mean  diurnal  TEC  curves  are  shown  in  Figure 

111. 1.2  where  data  from  Hamilton,  Massachusetts  is  plotted  for  the 
solar  maximum  month  of  March  1969  and  for  the  solar  minimum  month 
of  March  1975  along  with  their  standard  deviations  (a).  It  is 
clear  in  Figure  III. 1.2  that  as  the  TEC  decreases,  so  does  the 
absolute  value  of  the  variability  with  the  result  that  changes 

in  percentage  standard  deviation  are  small.  Figure  III. 1.2  also 
points  out  the  fact  then  when  operating  at  a frequency  of  1.2  GHz, 
one  TEC  unit  corresponds  to  approximately  one  nanosecond  of  time 
delay.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  Figure  III. 1.2  represents 
a typical  monthly  mean  diurnal  TEC  curve  for  a mid-latitude 
station,  a near  equatorial  station  may  have  monthly  mean  TEC 
values  which  are  2 or  3 times  greater  than  those  shown  in  Figure 
III. 1.2.  The  corresponding  magnitude  of  a will  also  be  greater 
for  most  near- equator i a 1 stations. 
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Figure  III. 1.3  shows  diurnal  curves  of  o (%)  for  TEC  from 


six  stations  during  the  solar  maximum  year  1969,  except  for 
Hong  Kong,  for  which  1968  data  was  used.  Separate  curves  for 
winter  (Nevember  - February),  summer  (May  - August),  and 
equinox  (March,  April,  September,  October)  are  given. 

Figure  III. 1.4  shows  similar  curves  for  data  from  six  stations 
during  the  period  April  1974  through  March  1975,  a period  not 
far  from  solar  minimum.  Figures  III. 1.3  and  III. 1.4  indicate 
lowest  a (%)  values  during  the  midday  period  where  the  curves 
are  fairly  flat,  ranging  from  15  to  25  percent.  One  must  be 
careful  when  comparing  Figures  III. 1.3  and  III. 1.4  for  solar  cycle 
effects  because  data  from  only  one  station,  namely  Hamilton, 
Massachusetts,  was  included  in  both  figures.  It  may  be  concluded, 
however,  that  no  obvious  solar  cycle  dependence  of  a (%)  is 
evident.  There  is  also  no  evidence  of  a geographical  dependence 
except  for  the  winter  nighttime  period  under  solar  mimimum 
conditions  where  a strong  latitudinal  gradient  can  be  seen. 

The  data  in  the  two  figures  seem  to  fall  into  one  of  two 
categories,  the  first  being  those  periods  exhibiting  regular 
day-to-day  variability  of  approximately  25  percent.  The  second 
includes  those  periods  where  the  extremely  high  variability  can 
be  related  to  auroral  and  magnetic  storm  effects.  The  Narssarssuaq 
and  Goose  Bay  nighttime  data  fall  into  this  second  group. 

At  Narssarssuaq,  the  satellite  to  station  raypath  traverses  the 
auroral  oval  during  nighttime  and  at  Goose  Bay,  the  raypath 
intersects  the  auroral  oval  during  magnetic  storms.  We  unfor- 
tunately have  no  explanation  for  the  large  variability  in  the 
Honolulu  data,  observed  especially  during  the  nighttime  period 
in  the  equinox  and  winter  months. 
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1 1 1 . 1 . 3 Monthly  Variations 

An  alternative  way  of  examining  the  seasonal  dependence 
of  o (%)  for  the  two  sets  of  stations  is  given  in  Figure  111.1.5. 
Here  the  average  daytime  (12  to  16  hours  local  time)  TEC  varia- 
bility is  plotted  as  a function  of  month  for  both  the  solar 
maximum  and  solar  minimum  periods.  Again,  we  see  no  evidence 
of  a solar  cycle  dependence.  There  is,  however,  a tendency  for 
the  curves  to  maximize  in  the  equinoctial  months.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fairly  rapid  seasonal  change  between  summer  and  winter 
diurnal  patterns  which  occurs  during  those  months. 

III. 1.4  Distribution  of  Percentage  Differences  From 
Monthly  Mean  TEC 

Histograms  giving  the  frequency  distribution  of  percentage 
differences  from  the  monthly  mean  daytime  values  of  TEC  are  given 
in  Figures  III. 1.6  and  III. 1.7.  Daytime  TEC  values  from  Hamilton, 
June  1971  are  plotted  in  Figure  III. 1.6  along  with  a Gaussian 
curve  computed  from  the  standard  deviation  of  the  frequency 
distribution  and  normalized  to  the  area  under  the  histogram. 

One  can  see  that  the  normal  curve  gives  an  excellent  fit  to 
the  data. 

Figure  III. 1.7  shows  percentage  differences  during  the 
daytime  period  for  Hamilton,  December  1971.  This  month  includes 
a large  magnetic  storm  and  may  be  considered  as  an  example  of 
worst  case  errors.  The  December  1971  data  was  chosen  because  it 
includes  the  greatest  absolute  deviations  from  monthly  average 
values  ever  observed  in  ten  years  of  observations  made  at 
Hamilton.  In  Figure  III. 1.7,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  normal 
curve  (solid  line),  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  in  Figure  III. 1.6, 
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is  not  representative  of  the  data.  If  we  eliminate  the  three 

hourly  values  of  December  17,  1971  due  to  the  storm,  the 

standard  deviation  of  the  remaining  data  is  greatly  reduced, 

and  the  resulting  normal  fit  (dashed  line)  is  a better  indication  Ji 

of  the  true  distribution  of  the  data. 

In  the  months  that  we  examined,  the  distribution  of  errors 
resulting  from  use  of  the  monthly  mean  model  were  found  to  be 
approximately  Gaussian.  The  December  1971  distribution  was 
included  only  as  a worst  case  example  and  even  here  it  can  be 
seen  that  by  neglecting  3 hourly  values,  or  2 percent  of  the 
daytime  values,  the  fit  is  also  nearly  Gaussian. 

i 

1 1 1 . 1 . 5 Conclusions 

We  have  presented  typical  errors  that  a U3er  of  a single 
frequency  system  can  expect  when  using  monthly  mean  models, 

i 

without  updating,  to  correct  for  ionospheric  time  delays. 

If  one  number  were  to  be  chosen  as  the  overall  standard  deviation 
of  monthly  mean  time  delay,  one  can  assume  approximately  25 
percent  variability,  although  slightly  higher  values  can  be 
expected  during  the  nighttime  period  when  absolute  time  delay 
values  are  genarally  much  lower. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a solar  cycle  dependence  of  the 
percentage  standard  deviation  and  only  a slight  geographic 
dependence  as  one  approaches  the  auroral  zone.  The  daytime 
variability  exhibits  a peak  during  the  equinox  and  is  much  more 
well  behaved  than  the  nighttime  variability. 

We  have  shown  that  the  distribution  of  time  delays  about  the 
monthly  mean  is  nearly  Gaussian  for  the  cases  examined. 
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F i gure  1 1 1 . 1 . 2 


Total  electron  content  (TEC)  data  from  eleven 
northern  mid-latitude  stations. 

Monthly  mean  diurnal  variation  of  TEC  at 
Hamilton,  Massachusetts  during  solar  maximum 
and  minimum  conditions. 


Figure  III. 1.3.  Diurnal  curves  of  standard  deviations  ex- 
pressed as  a percentage  from  six  stations 
during  solar  maximum  conditions  for  northern 
winter,  summer  and  equinox. 


Figure  1 1 1 . 1 . 4 . 


Figure  1 1 1 . 1 . 5 


Figure  1 1 1 . 1 . 6 


As  in  Figure  III. 1.3  during  solar  minimum 
conditions,  1974-1975. 

Average  daytime  variability  of  TEC  as  a func- 
tion of  month  during  solar  maximum  and  mini- 
mum periods . 

Frequency  distribution  of  percentage  differ- 
ences from  the  monthly  mean  TEC  values  at 
Hamilton,  Massachusetts  during  June  1971. 

The  observed  histogram  is  compared  with 
normal  distribution. 


Figure  III. 1.7.  As  in  Figure  III. 1.6  during  December,  1971. 
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III. 2 CORRELATION  DISTANCE  OF  MEAN  DAYTIME  ELECTRON  CONTENT* 


With  the  increasing  positional  accuracy  requirements  of 
military  navigation  and  satellite  ranging  systems,  the  iono- 
spheric parameter  total  electron  content  (TEC)  is  becoming  of 
greater  importance  because  it  is  directly  related  to  the 
group  delay  that  the  ionosphere  imposes  upon  the  RF  signal 
propagation  time.  The  Air  Weather  Service,  Space  Environ- 
mental Support  System  (Flattery  and  Ramsay,  1975),  updates 
predictions  of  the  TEC  parameter  for  operational  military 
systems  using  near -real -t ime  TEC  data  from  a network  of 
stations  located,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  northern  mid- 
latitudes. In  this  report,  we  will  describe  the  results  of 
efforts  to  determine  the  correlation  distance  of  TEC  measure- 
ments. The  results  of  this  study  are  important  for  determining 
the  required  geographic  spacing  of  TEC  monitoring  stations  for 
a given  percentage  improvement  at  a location  where  TEC  pre- 
dictions are  required.  Preliminary  work  on  TEC  correlation 
distance  was  done  by  Rao  et  al . (1971)  and  daRosa  (1974). 

The  terms  "station  spacing"  and  "correlation  distance" 
used  throughout  this  report  refer  to  distances  between  sub- 
ionospheric  locations.  A subionospheric  location  is  the  point 
below  which  the  slant  ray  from  the  station  to  the  satellite 
intersects  a fixed  mean  ionospheric  height,  generally  420 
kilometers. 

In  this  study,  we  have  assumed  that  the  monthly  mean 
prediction  of  TEC  was  correct.  In  the  northern  mid  - 1 at i tude s 

*Klobuchar,  J.A.,  J.M.  Johanson,  AFGL- TR- 77 - 01 85  , August  1977. 
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this  has  been  generally  borne  out  by  the  results  of  Hawkins 
et  al.  (1974)  and  by  Mulkern  (1976).  Of  interest  here,  is  the 
correlation  of  the  day-to-day  variability  of  the  TEC,  particu- 
larly during  those  times  of  day  when  the  highest  TEC  values 
occur;  hence  the  period  when  the  greatest  ionospheric  effects 
influence  operational  military  systems.  Accordingly,  we  have 
chosen  the  period  from  10  to  16  hours  local  time  to  perform 
correlations  of  the  day-to-day  variability  at  pairs  of  stations 
We  refrained  from  using  TEC  values  over  longer  intervals  of  a 
day,  in  order  to  avoid  inadvertently  correlating  diurnal  shape 
changes  at  pairs  of  stations.  The  24-hour  term  predominates 
in  a TEC  cross  correlation  power  spectra.  Therefore,  the 
diurnal  correlation  will  be  high,  even  for  very  large  station 
spacing,  due  simply  to  similar  24-hour  behavior  of  TEC  at 
pairs  of  stations  (Soicher,  1977).  The  correlation  of  only 
the  midday  component  of  TEC  at  pairs  of  stations  was  studied, 
as  the  absolute  values  of  the  day-to-day  difference  from  median 
values  are  also  generally  greatest  during  this  period.  A few 
values  of  correlation  coefficient  were  computed  for  nighttime 
periods  as  a matter  of  interest,  though  the  TEC  is  generally 
low  during  the  nighttime  hours.  Daytime  values  only  are  used, 
however,  to  determine  the  required  station  spacing  for  a 
given  percentage  improvement  of  predictions  of  TEC. 


1 1 1 . 2 . 1 Data  Base 


Continuous  measurements  of  the  TEC  parameter  have  been 
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available  only  since  the  mid-1960's,  as  the  experimental  tech- 
nique for  determination  of  TEC  relies  upon  the  availability  of 
appropriate  VHF  signals  transmitted  from  geostationary  satel- 
lites. Such  signals  from  satellites  of  opportunity  are  moni- 
tored for  the  changes  in  Faraday  rotation,  which  can  be  simply 
related  to  equivalent  vertical  TEC  values.  The  TEC  derived 
from  Faraday  rotation  of  VHF  radio  waves  from  geostationary 
satellites  is  not  equal  to  the  group  delay  of  the  ionosphere, 
the  parameter  normally  required  by  military  navigation  and 
satellite  ranging  systems.  A recent  study  by  Fritz  (1976), 
however,  has  shown  that  this  difference  is  small  during  the 
diurnal  peak  TEC  hours.  Also,  little  actual  group  delay  data 
are  available  from  geostationary  satellites.  Faraday  rotation 
data  are  available  from  several  American  longitude  sector 
stations  beginning  in  the  late  1960's. 

A chain  of  TEC  monitoring  stations  along  an  approximate 
70  degree  west  longitude  meridian  was  instrumented  in  the 
early  1970's  in  order  to  study  the  latitudinal  dependence  of 
magnetic  storms;  for  example  Mendillo  and  Klobuchar  (1975). 
During  the  solar  maximum  years  of  1968  and  1969,  another  chain 
of  TEC  monitoring  stations  was  operating  in  the  northern  mid- 
latitudes which  extended  from  Wales,  United  Kingdom  in  the 
east,  to  Stanford,  California  in  the  west.  Stations  along  this 
chain  were  separated  by  no  more  than  20  degrees  of  geomagnetic 
latitude.  Figure  III. 2.1  illustrates  the  locations  of  the  TEC 
monitoring  stations  and  the  mean  subionospheric  intersection 
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locations . 

Data  used  in  obtaining  the  cross  correlations  of  TEC  from 
pairs  of  stations  along  the  longitude  chain  of  stations  came 
from  the  solar  maximum  period  of  1968  and  1969.  Cross  correl- 
ations of  TEC  from  pairs  of  stations  located  along  the  approx- 
imate 70°  meridian  were  calculated  for  data  taken  in  1972  and 
1974,  as  many  of  these  stations  did  not  become  operational 
until  after  the  1968,  1969  solar  maximum.  All  cross  correla- 
tions were  computed  using  TEC  values  for  the  same  local  time 
for  the  same  day  at  pairs  of  stations. 

III. 2. 2 Significance  of  Correlation  Coefficient 

Ic  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gautier  et  al . (1965)  that  the 

percentage  improvement,  PI,  in  the  prediction  of  the  parameter 
f0F2  is  related  to  the  correlation  coefficient  r by: 

PI  = 1 00  [ 1 - (1  - r2) 1/2]  , 

assuming  a Gaussian  distribution.  This  same  relation  applies 
to  the  TEC  uncertainty  reduction.  A graph  of  this  relation- 
ship, illustated  in  Figure  III. 2. 2,  shows  that  a 50  percent 
reduction  of  TEC  uncertainty  requires  a correlation  coeffi- 
cient of  0.87.  That  is,  if  measurements  of  TEC  at  a moni- 
toring station  are  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  TEC  uncertainty 
at  a second  location  by  50  percent,  the  two  locations  must 
exhibit  a TEC  correlation  of  0.87.  A correlation  coefficient 
of  0.7  between  TEC  values  taken  at  the  same  local  time  at 
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pairs  of  stations  will  result  in  an  improvement,  as  seen  in 
Figure  III. 2.2,  of  only  29  percent  in  prediction  of  TEC  at  one 
station  using  data  from  the  second  station.  This  value  of 
r = 0.7,  corresponding  to  a 29  percent  uncertainty  reduction, 
is  defined  here  as  the  "correlation  distance."  If  a 29  per- 
cent improvement  over  the  monthly  median  TEC  prediction  is 
required  at  a given  location,  then  one  of  the  following  con- 
ditions must  be  satisfied: 

1.  If  both  the  station  and  the  location  of  interest  are 
at  the  same  latitude,  then  the  station  must  be  no  greater  than 
one  longitudinal  correction  distance  to  the  east  or  west  of  the 
location. 

2.  If  both  the  station  and  the  location  of  interest  are 
to  be  located  along  the  same  meridian,  then  the  station  must  be 
available  within  one  latitudinal  correlation  distance  t ^ the 


north  or  south  of  the  location  of  interest. 

3.  In  the  more  general  case,  the  station  must  be  located 
within  an  area  defined  by  an  ellipse  which  is  centered  on  the 
location  of  interest,  with  its  major  axis  defined  by  twice  the 
longitudinal  correlation  distance  and  its  minor  axis  equal  to 
twice  the  latitudinal  correlation  distance. 

Thus,  the  required  station  spacing  can  be  as  great  as  twice 
the  resultant  correlation  distance.  Total  electron  content 
data  from  pairs  of  stations  at  various  separations  were  used 
to  determine  the  limits  of  this  correlation  ellipse  which 
satisfy  conditions  1 and  2 above. 


III. 2. 3 Correlation  Results:  Longitude  Separation 


The  correlation  coefficient  for  the  10  to  16  hour  local 
time  period  for  pairs  of  stations  was  calculated  for  each 
month  and  these  monthly  values  were  averaged,  in  order  to 
obtain  a seasonal  mean  value.  Figure  III. 2.3  is  a plot  of  r 
for  each  season  versus  station-pair  longitude  separation  dis- 
tance in  kilometers.  The  seasons  are  indicated  as  W for  the 
winter  months  of  November,  December,  January  and  February; 

S for  the  summer  months  of  May  through  August;  and  E for  the 
equinox  months  of  March,  April,  September  and  October.  Note 
in  Figure  III. 2. 3 that  there  is  no  strong  seasonal  dependence 
on  r for  different  station  separations.  Rush  (1972,  1976) 
showed  that  fOF2  exhibited  an  East-West  correlation  distance, 
corresponding  to  r = 0.7,  significantly  greater  in  the  equinox 
months  as  compared  to  summer.  Winter  gave  the  poorest  E-W 
correlation  distance  of  all  seasons,  approximately  one  third 
the  equinox  value  in  Rush's  study.  In  Figure  III. 2. 3,  with 
the  exception  of  two  station  pairs,  the  TEC  correlations  were 
greatest  also  during  the  equinox  months.  Winter  values  are 
certainly  not  the  lowest,  except  for  one  station  pair. 

With  the  lack  of  a clear  seasonal  dependence  on  r at 
various  pairs  of  TEC  monitoring  stations,  only  one  linear 
dependence  of  r upon  ionospheric  longitude  separation  distance 
was  drawn  in  Figure  III. 2. 3,  and  this  linear  dependence  can  be 
seen  to  have  little  seasonal  change  with  available  data.  From 
Figure  III. 2. 3,  the  r = 0.7  correlation  distance  in  longitude  is 
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approximately  2900  km  which  corresponds  to  26*cos(lat)  degrees 
i of  longitude.  This  distance  agrees  well  with  the  results  of 

Rush  (1972)  for  fOF2  for  the  equinox  season;  but,  it  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  correlation  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 1150  km  which  Rush  found  for  the  winter  months.  Our 
lack  of  TEC  data  at  station  spacings  less  than  1500  km  longi- 
tude separation,  and  between  1600  and  3200  km,  handicaps  the 
present  results  as  compared  with  Rush's  work  in  which  data 
from  32  ionosondes  were  available. 

In  an  attempt  to  see  if  a clear,  seasonal  variation  of  r 
could  be  found  for  stations  of  relatively  close  spacing,  a plot 
of  the  monthly  values  of  r for  the  year  1969  was  made  for  the 
Hamilton,  Massachusetts  and  Urbana,  Illinois  pair  of  stations, 
with  an  ionospheric  intersection  spacing  of  1500  km  as  shown 
in  Figure  III. 2. 4.  Also  in  Figure  III. 2. 4 is  the  seasonal  behavior 
of  r for  the  nighttime  hours  23-03  local  time.  The  only 
seasonal  dependence  in  the  daytime  TEC  correlation  is  shown  by 
the  lower  values  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  with 
highest  values  in  late  winter,  the  month  of  July  and  the 
autumnal  equinox  months.  In  Figure  III. 2. 5,  the  seasonal  de- 
pendence of  r between  the  Stanford,  California  and  Edmonton, 
Alberta  pair  of  stations  also  is  maximum  in  the  autumnal 
equinox  months.  Figures  III. 2. 6 and  III. 2. 7 show  that  the 
highest  values  of  r for  the  Urbana-Stanford  pair  and  for  the 
Hami lton-Stanford  pair  also  occur  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October.  No  clear  difference  between  the  value  of  r 
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for  daytime  TEC,  during  summer  and  winter  months,  is  apparent 
in  Figures  III. 2.4,  III. 2.6  and  III. 2.7.  In  Figure  III. 2. 5, 
the  values  of  r for  the  daytime  data  of  the  three  available 
winter  months  are  considerably  lower  than  during  the  other 
seasons . 

The  correlation  coefficient  for  nighttime  TEC  values 
from  23  to  03  hours  local  time  was  computed  as  a matter  of 
interest,  though  these  values  are  not  of  great  importance  in 
predictions  of  TEC  due  to  the  much  lower  nighttime  absolute 
values  of  TEC.  These  values  of  r,  plotted  for  the  station 
pairs  at  1500-  and  1600-km  spacing  as  shown  in  Figures  III. 2. 4 
and  III. 2. 5,  respectively,  are  highest  during  the  summer 
months.  For  the  east-west  spacing  of  the  Hamilton-Urbana  pair, 
shown  in  Figure  III. 2.4,  the  nighttime  values  of  r are  decided- 
ly lowest  from  September  through  December.  The  Stanford- 
Edmonton  station  pair  has  a fairly  large  north-south  geographic 
component,  exhibiting  low  values  of  r during  the  nighttime  of 
all  months  from  November  through  March.  Again,  no  clear-cut 
nighttime  seasonal  behavior  in  r can  be  deduced  from  the  avail- 
able data  base  . 

1 1 1 . 2 . 4 Correlation  Results:  Latitude  Separation 

While  data  for  determining  longitude  correlation  distance 
were  available  during  the  1969  year  of  solar  maximum,  the 
stations  along  the  70  degree  longitude  meridian,  used  for  deter- 
mining  a value  of  latitude  correlation  distance,  did  not  become 

I 
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operational  until  late  1971  in  the  case  of  Goose  Bay,  Labrador, 
and  until  1974  in  the  case  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Flight  Center, 
Florida.  Thus,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  an  estimate  of 
correlation  distance  based  upon  solar  maximum  data.  Figure 
III. 2. 8 illustrates  the  seasonal  mean  values  of  correlation 
coefficient  as  a function  of  station  spacing  in  latitude. 

Again,  as  with  the  longitude  separation  case,  there  is  no  clear 
seasonal  dependence  in  values  of  r for  various  station  separa- 
tions. A single  linear  curve  has  been  drawn  in  Figure  III. 2. 8 
to  represent  the  average  dependence  of  r upon  station  latitude 
separation.  The  r = 0.7  value  of  correlation  distance  is 
approximately  1800  kilometers.  This  again  agrees  well  with  the 
over-all  annual  value  of  1600  km  obtained  from  averaging  the 
three  seasonal  values  in  Rush  (1976)  for  the  same  value  of  r. 
Figures  III. 2. 9 through  III. 2. 12  illustrate  the  monthly  day- 
time values  of  r for  different  station  separations  from  1300  to 
4000  kilometers.  For  the  closest  two  spacings,  shown  in 
Figures  III. 2.9  and  III. 2. 10,  values  of  r for  each  month  for 
the  nighttime  hours  of  23  to  03  local  time  are  also  plotted. 

The  seasonal  behavior  of  the  daytime  values  of  r indicate  no 
consistent  pattern.  The  r value  is  lowest  in  September  for  the 
Hamilton-Goose  Bay  pair,  as  shown  in  Figure  III. 2. 9,  yet  highest 
for  the  months  of  August,  October  and  November  for  the  Hamilton- 
Kennedy  pair  of  stations.  Values  of  r for  the  nighttime  hours 
are  generally  lowest  during  the  winter  months,  as  was  the  case 
for  stations  separated  in  longitude. 
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III. 2. 5 Discussion 

The  spatial  and  temporal  variability  of  the  F region  re- 
mains of  great  research  interest  (Rishbeth  and  Kohl,  1976).  It 
is  unlikely  that  short  term  solar  EUV  changes  can  produce  the 
observed  spatial  TEC  variability;  thus,  we  are  left  with  neutral 
wind,  composition  and  electrodynamic  effects.  In  our  study,  we 
did  not  attempt  to  separate  magnetically  quiet  and  disturbed 
periods  because  in  operational  use  the  required  station  spacing 
for  prediction  improvements  would  have  to  be  chosen  for  all 
geomagnetic  conditions.  The  lower  correlation  distance  for 
stations  at  nearly  the  same  longitude,  but  separated  in  lati- 
tude, could  likely  be  due  to  the  different  day-to-day  strength 


of  the  neutral  wind  in  the  F region  as  a function  of  latitude. 
The  neutral  wind,  normally  blowing  away  from  the  subsolar  point, 
can  drive  ionization  up  or  down  in  altitude  along  magnetic  field 
lines  to  regions  of  lower  or  increased  loss,  which  would  signi- 
ficantly change  TEC.  Different  strengths  of  the  equatorial 
electrojet  which  transport  ionization  from  the  magnetic  equator 
to  the  low  midlatitudes  can  also  change  the  TEC  as  a function 
of  latitude.  Kane  (1975)  suggested  that  erratic  neutral  winds 
originating  in  the  polar  regions  may  produce  large  scale  iono- 
spheric turbulence  which  may  act  in  a random  way  in  different 
geographical  locations.  This  turbulence  may  be  a major  con- 
tributing factor  in  limiting  the  TEC  correlation  distance  in 
both  longitude  and  in  latitude. 


III. 2.6  Summary  of  Results 


The  correlation  distance,  defined  as  the  distance  where  the 
correlation  falls  to  0.7,  has  been  determined  for  pairs  of  TEC 
monitoring  stations  aligned  along  approximate  east-west  and 
north-south  directions.  A correlation  coefficient  of  0.7  im- 
plies that  data  taken  at  one  station  can  be  used  to  reduce  the 
uncertainty  in  a TEC  prediction  at  the  second  station  by  29 
percent.  Station  spacings  of  approximately  2900  km,  and  1800 
km  gave  correlation  coefficients  of  0.7  in  the  east-west  and 
north-south  directions,  respectively,  for  TEC  data  taken  during 
the  10  to  16  hour  local  time  period.  With  the  limited  number 
of  stations  from  which  TEC  data  were  available,  no  clear 
seasonal  dependence  of  the  correlation  distance  was  found.  The 
correlation  coefficient  for  nighttime  data  taken  between  23-03 
hours  local  time  was  generally  lower,  especially  during  the 
winter  season. 

The  implications  of  these  results,  for  station  spacing  in 
an  Air  Weather  Service  TEC  monitoring  station  network,  in  the 
mid - 1 at i tudes  , are  as  follows: 

1.  For  a 29  percent  TEC  prediction  improvement  at  a given 
geographic  location,  a TEC  monitoring  station  must  be  located 
within  approximately  2900  km  or  [ 26  * cos  ( 1 at ) ] degrees  of 
longitude  of  the  required  prediction  location,  and  within 
approximately  1800  km  or  16  degrees  of  latitude  of  the  required 
prediction  location.  For  the  same  percentage  of  TEC  predic- 
tion improvement,  the  monitoring  stations  need  be  spaced  at 
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twice  the  correlation  distance  spacing. 


r 


2.  For  a 50  percent  TEC  prediction  improvement,  the  cor- 
relation coefficient  between  pairs  of  stations  must  be  0.87. 
This  value  corresponds  to  a spacing  between  a TEC  monitoring 
station  and  a given  prediction  location  of  1200  km  in  longi- 
tude and  800  km  in  latitude. 

3.  For  this  50  percent  improvement,  TEC  monitoring 
stations  are  required  every  2400  km  or  [22*cos  (lat) ] degrees 
of  longitude  and  every  1600  km  or  14  degrees  of  latitude. 
During  periods  when  the  correlation  is  lower,  such  as  during 
winter  nighttime  hours,  the  required  station  spacing  is  much 
smaller.  However,  during  those  times  the  absolute  values  of 
TEC  are  generally  near  their  diurnal  and  annual  minimum  values 
and  the  importance  of  a large  improvement  in  prediction  is 
minimum  also.  These  results  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 


Table  1.  Required  Monitor  Station  Spacing  vs  Midday  TEC  Prediction 
Improvement 


Percent  midday  TEC 

Required  monitor  station  spacing 

prediction  improvement 
(%) 

Longitude 

[*cos  (lat)  degrees] 

Latitude 

(degrees) 

29 

52 

32 

50 

22 

14 
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The  Total  Columnar  Electron  Content  (TEC)  of  the  earth's 
ionosphere  produces  group  delay  of  modulation  of  radio  frequency 
waves  which  traverse  the  ionosphere.  This  group  delay  can 
produce  significant  range  errors  in  advanced  systems  which 
require  accuracies  of  a few  feet  in  measured  range.  The  NAVSTAR- 
Global  Positioning  System  (Lassiter  and  Parkinson,  1977)  (GPS) 
is  an  example  of  a precise  ranging  system  currently  under 
development  by  the  Department  of  Defense  which  will  undergo 
significant  ionospheric  group  delay.  Fortunately,  the  GPS  will 
have  two,  widely  spaced  frequencies  available  from  which  the 
group  delay  of  the  ionosphere  can  be  directly  measured  and 
subtracted  from  the  apparent  range  to  yield  the  true  range  from 
satellite  to  user.  Some  users  may  not  choose  the  sophistication 
of  the  two  frequency  version  of  the  system,  however,  and  may 
instead  choose  to  use  an  analytic  model  representation  of  the 
ionospheric  time  delay.  To  construct  and  to  test  such  models 
and  to  enable  advanced  ranging  system  designers  to  obtain 
estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ionospheric  group  delay  error, 
use  has  been  made  of  the  available  Faraday  rotation  data  which 
is  a measure  of  the  TEC  to  a height  of  approxiamte ly  2,500 
kilometers,  20,000  kilometers  in  the  case  of  the  GPS,  it  is 
of  interest  to  determine  the  additional  contribution  to 
ionospheric  time  delay  not  measurable  from  the  available 
Faraday  TEC  data. 

*Klobuchar,  J.A.,  M.J.  Buonsanto,  M.J.  Mendillo,  J.M.  Johanson , 
Proc.  of  the  1978  Ionospheric  Effects  Symposium  sponsored 
by  NRL  and  0NR,  January  24  - 26,  1978. 
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1 1 1 . 3 , 1 Available  P 1 asmas pher i c Electron  Content  Data 

There  are  approximately  1000  station-months  of  TEC  data 
obtained  from  the  Faraday  effect  available  from  representative 
stations  around  the  world,  covering  both  solar  maximum  and 
minimum  conditions.  Until  the  launch  of  the  geostationary 
satellite  ATS-6  in  mid-1974,  there  were  no  simultaneous  Faraday 
and  group  delay  measurements  from  which  the  additional 
contribution  to  TEC  not  measurable  from  the  available  Faraday 
TEC  data  could  be  determined.  The  ionospheric  beacon  transmitter 
carried  on  the  ATS-6  geostationary  satellite,  Davies, 
et  al.,  (1975),  was  designed  to  enable  the  measurement  of 
simultaneous  Faraday  rotation  and  true  group  delay  from  its 
multi- frequency  beacon  transmissions.  This  is  the  first  satellite 
to  carry  a beacon  transmitter  specifically  designed  for  simultaneous 
Faraday  and  group  delay  measurements. 

The  difference  between  the  group  delay  measurement  of  slant 
TEC,  minus  the  Faraday  electron  content,  defined  here  as  a measure 
of  the  electrons  in  the  region  up  to  approximately  2,500  kilometers 
in  vertical  height,  is  called  the  plasmaspheric  electron  content, 

Np.  The  currently  available  published  monthly  mean  values  of 
are  relatively  few  and  consist  of  approximately  11  months  of  data 
from  Boulder,  Colorado,  Fritz  (1976),  a few  months  from  Ft.  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey,  Soicher  (1976a),  one  month  each  from  Natal,  Brazil 
and  from  Kiruna,  Sweden,  Soicher  (1976b),  and  nine  months  of  N^ 
monthly  median  values  from  Aberystwyth,  Wales,  Haj eb-Hosseinieh 
(1977).  In  addition,  Soicher  (1976c),  Webb  and  Lanzerotti  (1977), 
Polett i- Liuzzi , et  al.(1977)  and  Haj eb-Hosseinieh  (1977)  have 
published  studies  of  the  behavior  of  N^  during  a few  magnetic 
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storms,  and  Klobuchar  and  Johanson  (1977)  presented  a comparison 


of  the  monthly  average  results  at  Boulder  with  those  from 
Hamilton,  Massachusetts.  Since  all  the  available  data  is 
from  the  period  later  than  May  1974  it  is  representative  of 
solar  minimum  conditions  only. 

Kersley  (p.com.)  has  recently  pointed  out  that  plasmaspheric 
electron  content  measurements  taken  from  stations  at  nearly 
the  same  latitude,  but  differing  in  longitude,  while  viewing 
the  ATS-6  satellite  at  the  same  satellite  location,  actually 
probe  nearly  the  same  plasmaspheric  region  even  though  the 
stations  may  have  relatively  large  longitudinal  differences. 

This  is  simply  because  the  ray  paths  from  the  ground  stations 
all  converge  at  the  satellite  at  36,000  kilometers  and  in  the 
plasmasphere  they  are  also  not  significantly  different. 

Klobuchar  and  Johanson  (1977)  indeed  showed  that  the  difference 
in  monthly  behavior  between  data  sets  taken  at  Hamilton,  Mass, 
and  Boulder,  Col.  was  small.  In  view  of  this  we  shall  take  the 
Hamilton,  Mass,  data  as  being  typical  of  the  U.S.  region  and 
the  data  from  Aberystwyth,  Wales  as  typical  of  the  European  sector. 


1 1 1 . 3 . 2 Experimental  Results 

With  a substantial  amount  of  data  available  only  from  Wales 
from  the  European  sector  and  with  the  Hamilton,  Mass,  data 
representative  of  the  U.S.  data  it  is  of  interest  to  compare 
the  absolute  values  of  the  monthly  average  values  versus  local 
time.  Data  from  Hamilton  are  from  July  1974  through  May  1975, 
taken  when  ATS-6  was  at  94°W  longitude,  while  data  from  Aberystwyth 
are  from  November  1975  through  July  1976  during  which  time  ATS-6 
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located  at  35°E  longitude.  The  scale  on  the  left  in  Figure 

III. 3.1  is  in  TEC  units  of  m “"xlO  , while  the  right  hand 

scale  is  in  nanoseconds  of  group  delay  at  a system  operational 

frequency  of  1.6  GHz,  the  single  frequency  mode  GPS  system 

operational  frequency.  Also  plotted  in  Figure  III. 3.1  is  the 

one  month's  available  N data  from  Kiruna,  Sweden  for  October 

P 

1975. 

It  is  immediately  obvious  from  Figure  III. 3.1  that  the 
Wales  data  is  significantly  higher  than  the  values  from  the 
U.S.  Kersley  and  Klobuchar  (prep.)  have  attributed  the  difference 
between  the  values  in  the  American  and  European  sectors  as 
being  due  to  the  lower  geomagnetic  latitudes  reached  by  the 
Aberystwyth  ray  path  to  ATS-6  as  opposed  to  the  ray  from  Hamilton. 
Mass,  to  ATS-6.  At  the  lower  geomagnetic  latitudes  the  scale 
height  at  the  base  of  the  plasmasphere  is  predominantly  controlled 
by  H+  ions,  with  consequent  greater  scale  heights,  as  opposed  to 
the  higher  magnetic  latitudes  where  more  0+  ions  yield  smaller 
scale  heights.  The  Wales  ray  path  reaches  a minimum  L shell 
of  1.7  as  opposed  to  2.2  for  the  Hamilton  ray  path. 

While  the  difference  in  the  diurnal  behavior  of  the  two 
sets  of  data  shown  in  Figure  III. 3.1  can  be  explained  by  their 
different  minimum  geomagnetic  latitudes,  for  the  systems  engineer 
it  is  of  more  interest  to  point  out  that  the  day-to-night 
variation  for  both  sets  of  data  is  less  than  the  difference 
between  the  two  data  sets.  The  absolute  value  of  the  time  delay 
is  small  in  terms  of  present  system  accuracy  requirements. 

In  view  of  the  small  absolute  values  of  time  delay  no  attempts 
were  made  to  fit  diurnally  changing  functions  to  the  monthly 
average  data  from  the  station.  Simple  constant  values  of 
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2 nanoseconds  for  the  Wales  data  and  1 nanosecond  for  the  U.S. 
representative  data  are  probably  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
monthly  average  values  of  plasmaspheric  electron  content. 


1 1 1 . 3 , 3 Plasmaspheric  Group  Delay  During  Magnetic  Storms 

Major  magnetic  storms  produce  electrodynamical  effects  which 
cause  the  emptying  of  the  plasmasphere  into  the  ionosphere  and/or 
the  peeling  off  of  the  plasmasphere  away  from  the  near-earth 
region.  The  time  for  refilling  of  the  plasmasphere  has  been 
studied  by  use  of  whistler  measurements  by  Park  (1974)  and 


recently  for  the  data  by  Soicher  (1976),  Poletti-Liuzzi  et  al. 
(1977),  Webb  and  Lanzerotti  (1977),  and  by  Ha j eb-Hosseinieh  (1977) 
The  time  for  refilling  of  the  plasmasphere  as  viewed  from  the 
mi d- 1 at i tudes  is  on  the  order  of  several  days.  These  results 
from  a few  representative  magnetic  storms  illustrate  that  from 
3 to  8 days  are  required  for  to  return  to  its  approximate 
average  value, 

III. 3. 4 Conclusions 


With  the  limited  plasmaspheric  data  available  thus  far  the 
additional  contribution  to  ionospheric  group  delay  not  previously 
available  from  Faraday  rotation  measurements  of  TEC  is  of  the 
order  of  1 to  2 nanoseconds  at  1.6  GHz.  This  value  is  certainly 
small  compared  to  the  present  system  operational  requirements, 
but  it  is  an  additional  amount  which  can  be  added  to  existing 
models  of  time  delay.  The  difference  between  the  European  and 
U.S.  data  is  significant  and  perhaps  represents  the  two  limiting 
cases  of  from  the  mid- latitudes  as  the  U.S.  longitudes  have 
the  highest  magnetic  latitudes  compared  to  geographic  latitudes. 
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If  information  on  occurrence  of  magnetic  storms  is  available 
the  model  value  of  can  be  modified  accordingly.  Of  course, 
during  magnetic  storms  much  greater  changes  occur  in  the  TEC 
of  the  ionosphere  and  the  depletions  will  be  generally 
insignificant  compared  to  the  greater  changes  from  average 


conditions  which  occur  in  the  ionosphere.  Thus,  any  TEC  model 
must  be  capable  of  representing  the  ionospheric  changes  from 
average  conditions,  before  the  much  smaller  values  need  be 
of  concern. 


All  available  N data  are  for  solar  minimum  conditions 
P 

and  are  from  only  two  representative  mid-latitude  regions 
of  the  world,  with  small  exception.  It  is  expected  that  the 
electron  content  of  the  plasmasphere  will  increase  with  increasing 
solar  activity  as  does  the  electron  content  of  the  ionosphere. 
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Fig.  III. 3.1 


List  of  Figures 


Monthly  average  pi asmaspheric  electron  content 
versus  local  time  for  Aberystwyth,  Wales, 

(dashed  line)  and  for  Hamilton,  Mass,  (solid  line) 
Also  plotted  are  values  from  Kiruna,  Sweden  for 
October  1975  and  from  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  for  May 
1975.  The  right  hand  axis  is  the  equivalent 
time  delay  in  nanoseconds  at  1.6  GHz. 
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I II. 4 CONVERSION  OF  FARADAY  ROTATION  MEASUREMENTS 
TO  TOTAL  ELECTRON  CONTENT 

The  measured  quantity  in  the  Faraday  rotation  experiment 
is,  of  course,  the  total  amount  of  polarization  rotation  which 
a VHF  radio  wave  undergoes  along  the  path  from  a geostationary 
satellite  to  the  observer  on  the  ground.  The  relation  between 
the  observed  Faraday  rotation  and  the  equivalent  vertical  TEC 
is  given  by 

ft  = — ? S B cos  0 sec  i Ndh 
f 

where  in  practice  the  quantity  B cos  0 sec  i is  replaced  by 


a mean  vertical  value  B cos 0 sec T,  called  M,  which  equals 
the  actual  value  at  a height  of  approximately  420  kilometers 
in  the  ionosphere.  Titheridge  (1972)  has  shown  that  for  a 
large  number  of  ground  stations  and  satellite  locations  420 
kilometers  is  an  appropriate  mean  height  to  use  for  the 
conversion  factor  M. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Fritz  (1972)  that  the  diurnal  motion 
of  a so  called  "geostationary  satellite"  is  in  some  cases  large 
enough  to  require  the  use  of  a changing  value  of  the  M factor, 
if  accurate  values  of  TEC  are  required.  Here  we  present  the 
results  of  a brief  study  illustrating  the  potential  error 
caused  by  neglecting  the  diurnal  change  in  satellite  motion, 
due  primarily  to  the  non-zero  inclination  of  the  satellite 
orbital  plane  with  respect  to  the  earth's  equatorial  plane. 

1 1 1 . 4 . 1 Non-zero  Geostationary  Satellite  Orbit  Inclination 

For  an  ideal  geostationary  satellite  in  a perfectly 
synchronous  orbit  with  orbital  inclination  an  eccentricity 
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exactly  equal  to  zero  the  M value  is  indeed  a constant  and  needs 
to  be  determined  only  once.  In  practice,  however,  even  if  the 
ideal  orbit  is  initially  achieved  it  soon  becomes  perturbed  due 
to  the  gravitational  forces  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  variations  in 
the  earth's  gravitational  field. 

A non-zero  inclination  in  the  satellite's  orbit  results  in 
a diurnal  oscillation  in  latitude  of  the  sub- sat e 1 1 i t e point 
around  a mean  value  of  latitude.  Any  ellipticity  in  the  orbit 
will  produce  a similar  oscillation  in  longitude.  Examples  of 
this  are  shown  in  Figure  III. 4.1  and  Figure  III. 4. 3.  Figure 
III. 4.1  is  a plot  of  the  actual  hourly  variation  in  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  sub - s at e 1 1 i t e position  of  I2F3  which  has 
an  inclination  of  6.6  degrees  and  eccentricity  of  .002  degrees. 
The  corresponding  M values  for  an  observer  at  Lunping,  Taiwan 
are  shown  in  Figure  III. 4. 2.  A plot  of  the  sub-satellite 
position  of  ATS-3  which  has  an  inclination  of  5.9  degrees  and 
eccentricity  of  .002  appears  in  Figure  III. 4. 3 and  the  corres- 
ponding M values  for  an  observer  at  Hamilton,  Massachusetts  are 
shown  in  Figure  III. 4. 4.  The  amplitude  of  the  diurnal  variation 
in  M value  for  I2F3  as  observed  from  Lunping  is  ±8.8%  from  the 
constant  mean  value  which  would  traditionally  be  used  in  the 
Faraday  computation.  The  amplitude  of  the  diurnal  variation  in 
M value  for  ATS-3  as  observed  from  Hamilton  is  ±5.5%.  There  are 
several  effects  to  be  noted: 

1.  For  a near-geostationary  satellite  with  a given  inclination 
the  relative  diurnal  change  in  the  M factor  will  be  in 
general  larger  for  a lower  latitude  station,  where  the  value 
of  M is  smaller  than  for  a high  latitude  station. 


The  smaller  M value  is  due  to  the  angle  0 being  near  90 
degrees  for  the  low  latitude  station;  for  a given  angular 
change  in  0 due  to  satellite  diurnal  positional  changes 
the  cosine  of  the  angular  change  will  be  greater. 

2.  Since  the  line  of  constant  M factor  for  most  stations 
looking  towards  geostationary  satellites  lies  in  the  east- 
west  direction,  north-south  motion  of  the  near- 
geostationary satellite  will  result  in  greater  change  in 

M than  east-west  satellite  motion.  The  largest  component 
of  motion  of  a near-geostationary  satellite  due  to  its 
non-zero  inclination  is  in  the  north-south  direction. 

3.  Satellite  launch  techniques  have  improved  to  the  point 
where  the  initial  orbital  inclination  can  be  made  non-zero, 
but  in  a phase  such  that  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  cause  an  initial  decrease  in  the  orbital  inclination, 
which  later  goes  through  zero  and  then  increases  with  time. 
Older  "geostationary"  satellites  have  fairly  large 
inclination  angles  of  their  obbital  plane;  for  instance  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  of  ATS-1,  launched  in  1966  is  over 
nine  degrees.  As  the  inclination  of  the  orbital  plane  of 

a satellite  increases  with  time  the  sub-satellite  position 
will  have  greater  latitudinal  oscillations  and  thus  a larger 
duirnal  variation  in  the  M value  will  occur. 

1 1 1 . 4 . 2 Computer  Program  for  Diurnal  M Calculation  Called  ROPLOK 
A computer  program  called  ROPLOK  has  been  developed  which 
will  calculate  a satellite's  position  as  a function  of  time 
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for  a given  set  of  orbital  elements  and  will  also  calculate  the 
corresponding  M value  for  an  observer  at  a given  station  as 
shown  in  Table  1.  The  program  provides  a set  of  relatively 
simple  correction  tables  which  can  be  used  by  the  monitoring 
stations  for  obtaining  more  accurate  TEC  values.  These  tables, 
illustrated  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  3,  convert  Faraday  rotation 
angles  expressed  in  the  polarimeter  polarization  channel  strip 
chart  units  of  tt  values  and  millimeters  into  corrected  TEC 
values.  These  tables  have  been  designed  to  minimize  the  amount 
of  time  and  effort  that  is  required  for  an  observer.  The 
conversion  tables  are  currently  in  use  at  observing  stations  in 
Athens,  Greece;  Goose  Bay,  Labrador;  Hamilton,  Massachusetts; 
Kennedy  Space  Flight  Center,  Florida;  Ramey  Air  Force  Base, 
Puerto  Rico;  Osan,  Korea;  Lunping,  Taiwan;  Shemya,  Alaska; 
and  Palehua,  Hawaii. 

1 1 1 . 4 . 3 Use  of  Program 

In  order  to  use  the  Faraday  to  TEC  conversion  correctly 
an  observer  should  first  verify  that  the  station  location, 
operating  frequency,  satellite  being  observed,  and  reference 
polarization  value  match  those  listed  on  the  computer  table 
headings  . 

The  observer  then  turns  to  the  page  of  the  conversion 
tables  with  the  proper  it  value  and  finds  the  millimeter 
reading  which  matches  the  polarization  channel  chart  reading. 

He  then  scans  across  the  table  to  find  the  final  TEC  value 
in  the  column  which  corresponds  to  the  time  of  the  observation. 

For  example,  referring  to  the  sample  output  in  Table  3 
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one  can  easily  see  that  for  an  observer  at  Lunping,  Taiwan 
monitoring  the  satellite  IS2F3  which  has  a nominal  longitude 
of  -161.9  degrees  east,  on  a frequency  of  136.44  MHz,  with 
a reference  polarization  value  of  13.5  millimeters  during 
the  month  of  September,  1976,  a polarization  chart  reading 
of  2it,  15  millimeters  at  14  hours  universal  time  corresponds 
to  a TEC  value  of  13.8  x lO1^  el/m^. 

These  TEC  conversion  tables  were  designed  for  real  time 
use  by  weather  observers.  If  the  conversion  is  to  be  done 
by  computer  at  a later  time,  the  recommended  procedure  is 
to  read  the  chart  recordings  in  it's  and  millimeters  and  use 
an  analytical  conversion  algorithm  probably  of  sine  wave 
shapes  made  from  the  hourly  values  of  tabulated  M given  on 
the  first  page  of  the  TEC  conversion  table  output.  Use  of 
this  procedure  has  become  standard  at  AFGL  as  a result  of 
this  program  development. 
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111. 4.1  Locus  of  INTELSAT  2F3  sub - s a t e 1 1 i t e 
position  versus  UT. 

111. 4. 2 Diurnal  variation  of  M factor  for 

INTELSAT  2F3  as  observed  from  Lunping,  Taiwan 

111. 4. 3 Locus  of  ATS-3  sub- s at e 1 1 i t e position 
versus  UT. 

111. 4. 4 Diurnal  variation  of  M factor  for  ATS-3 
as  observed  from  Hamilton,  Massachusetts. 
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WEST  LONGITUDE 

Fig.  III. 4.1 


Fie.  III. 4. 2 
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